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INTRODUCTION 



NO subject connected with the Church of England 
requires more careful consideration than her 
system of Patronage. All thoughtful Churchmen 
who watch the signs of the times, and know the 
requirements of the Church and nation, are solicitous 
that some wise and effective measure of reform should 
be passed by Parliament as speedily as possible. 

The Bishop of Peterborough's bill has drawn atten- 
tion to the subject, but it still requires ventilating 
that it may be better understood by the public, and 
a more general interest may be excited in it. The 
writer of the following pages commits them to the 
press in the hope that they may in some slight 
measure contribute to this result, and conduce to an 
equitable settlement of that which he regards as of 
the utmost importance to the future welfare of the 
Church of England. 



a Oicar's Oieto of C&urcf) Patronage* 

PART I. 
The Position of the Patron, 

§ I. /^'^HURCH Patronage is one of the subjects 
V.-^ at present engaging the attention of Par- 
liament, and often very prominent in the public mind. 
So no doubt the public generally will regard with 
interest any trustworthy information on this impor- 
tant and yet little understood subject. 

Besides the origin and position of the patrons of 
the Church benefices, two other interesting branches 
of the subject might be discussed, viz. — the effect of 
the Patronage system on the clergy; and also, its 
relation to the laity. 

With regard to Church patrons ; they are the direct 
successors in power of the original founders and givers 
of the endowments of the Church, having a prescrip- 
tive right to nominate to the Church benefices, which 
are said to number about eleven or twelve thousand. 

It is calculated that about one half of the Church 
livings is in the hands of official patrons ; that is to 
say, the Lord Chancellor, the bishops, and others, 
hold them by virtue of their office. The other half 
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is in the hands of private patrons, whom the law 
recognises to have in them a property right, as well 
as a spiritual trust. 

To ascertain whether it is just and fair that such a 
right should be allowed, a glance at the original en- 
dower's position is rendered needful. The motive, 
ruling thought, and argument in the minds of the 
founders and first patrons, no doubt, was somewhat 
as follows: They regarded their estates as justly 
chargeable from year to year with the maintenance of 
a clergyman. Allowing this, they thought it could 
matter little in the end if they (on the part of them- 
selves and their heirs) discharged the duty of the 
estate for ever by giving up land, etc., for a permanent 
endowment, forasmuch as the nomination to the 
benefice could be secured to them and their heirs in 
perpetuity. 

It is well known that our parishes and the estate of 
the ancient endower are commonly co-extensive with 
each other.^ Through the commencement of a pa- 
tronage system, he who before was rather the chaplain 
and stipendiary to the hall became the permanent 
and endowed priest for the parish. 



* The owner and giver of landed property and tithes niade by them 
spiritual provision for all the people living on his property. A parish 
was frequently of the same extent as an estate ; so that the clergyman 
was chaplain to the landlord and to all the people living within his 
boundaries. From such an arrangement great diversities must have 
arisen, for some estates were large and valuable, whilst others were small 



Parochial Endowments, Private Gifts. 3 

The following important and true representation is 

to be found in a publication of the British Anti-State 

Church Association, now, the Liberation Society. 

"In process of time there crept in the endowment of parochial 
churches, which was not done (says the learned author of the 
Origines Ecclesiasticd) in all* places and at the same time, in 
one and the same way ; but it seems to have had its rise from 
particular founders of churches, who settled manse and glebe 
upon them, and upon that score were allowed a right of 
patronage, to present their own clerk and invest him with the 
revenue wherewith they had endowed it,*'^ 

The action of the old endowers and builders of our 
parish churches was the outcome of a principle of 



and perhaps more thinly peopled. The question of patronage is easily 
explained, when we know the historical facts. The person who granted 
the tithes, or otherwise founded an endowment, appointed the minister 
from age to age. The people paid nothing, but received the full benefit 
of a resident clergyman provided by the property of a patron. 

In the course of time estates changed hands. Sometimes the pur- 
chaser succeeded to the full possession of what his predecessor had 
enjoyed ; whilst at other times the title of ownership of the property, 
representing nine-tenths of its value, was sold to one, and the right to 
appoint the clergyman, representing one-tenth, was sold to another. 
This arrangement, having its origin in the early history of our Church, 
prevails everywhere at the present day. A landlord may have the 
patronage in one parish, a bishop in the next, and a stranger to the 
locality, who may have succeeded to the rights of another, may enjoy 
the patronage of the next 

So wise and useful is the parochial system, adopted in the early ages 
of the Church, that even with all our experience and enlightenment at 
the present day we cannot improve upon it ; and all that there is left us 
to do is to carry out, in all its spirit and entirety, a system so wise, so 
practical, and so comprehensive. In the tenth century Church pro- 
perty became a recognised legal possession, and Church privileges 
became a settled right enjoyed by all parishioners. — Rev. R. R. Moore. 

* See page 77 of their tract. Church Patronage, 
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profound wisdom as well as of noble generosity and 
godly zeal. And in the numerous new churches and 
endowments which in late years have everywhere 
been made over to us, we see modern justification of 
the wisdom of our ancestors. 

The writer would remark in passing upon the re- 
markable proof here afforded as to the good of a 
good government. It will be conceded that a main 
function of a national government is to secure 
throughout the nation to all its owners the peaceable 
possession of their property. It is owing, in no small 
degree, to there being little confidence in the kingdom 
as to the security of property (not only from its 
violent seizure by lawless men, but from confiscation 
by government officials), that Turkey is so poor and 
miserable ; so in great measure for the opposite reason 
England is rich and prosperous. For centuries the 
Government of our country has had just principles, 
and has properly fulfilled its functions as universal 
guardian. Hence if a hospital or school was built and 
endowed years ago, up to this moment no one has 
disturbed the trustees in possession. In the course of 
years, by the exercise of private beneficence, the 
number of such institutions has been increased until 
the country has become covered with them. So 
likewise, without there being any preconcerted scheme 
pious founders, by a very gradual process, have 
furnished the kingdom with churches and endow- 
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ments. They would not have done so had there not 
been confidence that Government would act as it has 
acted, viz. would extend to them the protection 
which they have a right to claim, and which it is the 
duty of Government to grant. 

Formerly, when there was very little wealth in 
the country (there being hardly any form of " real 
property " besides land), and when an undue propor- 
tion of the land was owned by the churches and 
monasteries, clauses were inserted in the oaths of 
kings and in charters, e. g. Magna Charta, solemnly 
asserting and reasserting to the Church of England 
full security for her property, and the most rapacious 
kings restrained their liberationist tendencies. 

It will help to elucidate our subject and clear away 
misconception with respect to the origin of our 
churches, to state briefly the two cases — that of the 
Church of England and that of Scotland ; for the 
history of Church endowments and patronage in 
Scotland differs in a marked manner from ours. The 
Scotch Church was not spontaneously, i. e. voluntarily, 
endowed by the nobles and gentry ; but the State, 
through the influence of John Knox, put a permanent 
annual charge for ministerial as well as school pur- 
poses upon the lands of a parish, and in return gave 
the heritors or landowners collectively the power and 
right of appointing the parish clergyman. But no 
law was ever placed on our Statute Book requiring 
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the lords of the soil to build churches and provide 
the burial grounds and glebes now to be found in 
every parish. Historical research makes clear what 
has already been intimated, viz. that they were a free 
gift to the different churches, made at different times 
by many different persons, e. g. lords of manors and 
merchants, kings and nobles.^ When the law inter- 
posed it was not to found churches, but simply to 
secure to the Church property already given. Much 
confusion of thought might be avoided were it gene- 
rally known how loosely and incorrectly such terms 
as " Church property," " Established Church,'' are 
commonly used, and how different the true meaning 
belonging to them is from the meaning usually 
conveyed. 

The term Church property has been so used, that 
the idea it commonly conveys is that there is a vast 
corporation owning all the property which earnest 
Churchmen years ago gave for the benefit of the 



* There is a prevalent feeling abroad, though a very erroneous one, 
that our Church is opposed to voluntaryism ; that while voluntary gifts 
are the great characteristic of Dissent, endowments given by the State 
are the prominent feature of the Church of England. Unhappily, this 
is far from correct ; for whatever benefit the State receives from the 
Church, there is no return whatever, either in the shape of annual 
money grants, or of permanent endowments. Our Church has her own 
property, as has any other Church or sect ; and whatever she has con- 
sists of the voluntary gifts of her own children, in ages when Christian 
liberality was better understood, and when the duty of giving a stated 
portion of one's property to the cause of religion was seriously felt and 
duly practised. — Rev. R. R. Moore. 
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Church in many different localities, and which there- 
fore belongs to several local churches. The Church 
of England is a federation of many ecclesiastical 
and separate corporations both " sole " and aggregate, 
that is, bishops, chapters, rectors, and vicars. The 
Church of England as a separate body has no pro- 
perty. It belongs to the church of Canterbury, the 
church of Lincoln, the church of each of the various 
little parishes throughout the country.^ 

It cannot be too strongly impressed that the pro- 
perty attached to parish churches, whether land or 
tithe^ was originally assigned by voluntary donation 
from the lords of the soil to the rectors and vicars ; 
the State not being consulted about, nor directly con- 
cerned with, the benefaction. 

"Tithe," says Mr Hallam, "had its origin in the 
piety of the landlord. It was recommended and 
enjoined by the authorities (or ministers) of the 
Church (in sermons), in imitation of the Jewish law ; 
it was enforced as a conscientious duty by the Church, 
not by the State ; in the canons of Church councils, 

^ The act of transfer of property by pious individuals was very 
solemn. They took a twig, or turf, which represented land, a part of 
its produce representing the whole. A piece of wood or lump of clay 
represented a house ; a key, knife, piece of iron, or lock of hair repre- 
sented a church. And when these things were given to promote the 
glory of God and religious purposes the above-named emblems were 
taken into the church, solemnly deposited on the altar, and there in the 
presence of witnesses every gift which was made to the Church was 
consecrated to God. 
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not by the civil statutes of the realm. Tithes, after 
the parochial system was introduced, were regarded 
as the property of those to whom they were assigned 
in the first instance by the donors ; if a clergyman or 
cathedral received such donations it was not through 
any State law, but by charter (equivalent to deed poll) 
and always as a voluntary gift.^ 

With regard to the phrase Established Church, this 
is a modern and by no means felicitous term, though 
adopted and I believe brought into currency by the 
Registrar General in the forms he supplies for the 
entry of marriages. 

The true position of the Church with respect to the 
State is a point of importance bearing directly on the 
present inquiry. 

In relationship to the Church of Scotland, the State 
acted in all respects as its founder. Being deeply 
convinced of the importance of religion to the 
national welfare, and penetrated by a sense of its 
own duty to promote the religious instruction of the 
people, and to provide means for the exercise of 
religious worship, the State may be said to have 
entered into a sort of bargain with the Church as the 
proper instrument to effect these objects, and (pledging 
itself to do the bidding of the State) the Scotch 



* See Rev. Dr. Massingham*s pamphlet (Macintosh, London, 2^.), 
Tithes. It is a masterly investigation of a difi&cult but yet very inter- 
esting subject. 



In what Sense the Church is Established, 9 

Church received means to effectually carry out its 
pledges, viz. endowments and special privileges. 
Historical warrant for the idea that a similar compact 
was ever entered into between the State and the 
English Church is wholly wanting, and all lawyers 
know there never was a time when the nation or its 
rulers made up their minds that it would be a good 
thing to set up in this country an established Church, 
any more than there was a moment when it was 
determined to set up a mixed government of king, 
lords, and commons. Notwithstanding, it is con- 
stantly being inculcated that the Church was esta- 
blished in the manner of the Scotch Church, by 
Parliament ; but only the altogether uninstructed can 
be thus misled. 

The convenience of retaining the term in question 
merely to express the Church of the country, as dis- 
tinguished from sectaries, is so small as not to counter- 
balance the wrong it does by conveying a false 
impression ; however, we cannot dismiss it, and so we 
should circulate clear knowledge with respect to it. 
The truest sense in whiph the Church of England is 
established is in being able to support herself. She 
neither owes her existence in the first place, nor her 
continuance afterwards, to State favour. It follows 
that the only kind of control- that the State can 
properly exercise over the Church of England's funds 
is precisely that which, through the Charity Commis- 
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sioners, she exercises over the multitude of charity 
trusts which are scattered over the kingdom, viz. a 
just interference from time to time to prevent the 
perversion of these funds from their proper use ; time 
so alters circumstances that this interference is just 
and necessary to secure the fulfilment of the testators' 
intentions. 

Whatever may be the nature of the connection of 
the Church and State in other countries, with respect 
to that of England no less an authority than Sir , 
Robert Phillimore has remarked — " There is no king- 
dom in whose history the independence of the national 
Church is written with a firmer character in the 
statutes of the realm, in the decisions of judicial 
tribunals, and the debates of Parliament" 

§ 2. Enough has now been said to set forward the 
private origin, and consequent right of independence, 
of the Episcopal Church of England. 

The direct successors and representatives of the 
ancient founders are the present patrons. And clearly 
it is wrong to regard their position as one of aristo- 
cratic privilege, opposed to popular right, obtained by 
force or fraud in days of ignorance and oppression 
now gone by. For it is rather an advantage and 
power obtained by riches benevolently bestowed and 
gratefully accepted. 

From, this it follows — (i) That the exercise of his 
spiritual trust by the patron should be respected. (2) 



The Transfer of Patrons Rights. 1 1 

That the property right of patrons in their livings 
should be held sacred. This remark I think needful, 
because it is possible that by new legislation they 
might be so hampered and restricted in the exercise 
of their prerogative, that what now is valued at ten or 
twelve years* purchase would not be worth one year's. 
The law of 1843 (which gave a vetoing power to the 
parishioners of Scotland) thus seriously affected the 
patrons of the Church of Scotland. Nothing would 
justify such arbitrary interference in the Church of 
England. 

It is customary with some to regard the purchase 
and sale of livings as scandalous ; and therefore the 
question is important, viz. whether it is morally right 
thus to transfer Church livings. Some way there 
must be by which to facilitate their transfer, and to 
prevent their being in unfit hands (which occasionally 
would happen, for the richest families are sometimes 
reduced to great poverty). Then again a purchaser 
surely may make as good a choice as one to whom 
the right of fixing upon a clergyman and presenting 
to a vacant living has come by heirship. Whoever 
buys an advowson generally does so because he feels 
interested in Church matters. 

The late Francis Wright, Esq., of Osmaston Manor, 
Derbyshire, a wealthy, large-hearted and most bene- 
volent man, bought several livings, and it is well- 
known how afterwards he became a great benefactor 
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to them. Very much could be said in favour of lay- 
patronage. How then can this door of purchase — the 
only way by which a layman may become seized and 
possessed of the right of exercising patronage — be 
closed ? And if advowsons may be bought, which it 
is for the public advantage they should be, then they 
may equally be sold, unless indeed we make Church 
patronage a kind of Cacus den, to which the footsteps 
all lead one way ; what layman will buy a right which 
he may not afterwards sell ? 

When the spiritual trust is passed from one person 
to another, the endowment is also transferred, the 
former goes with the latter ; but it is the latter, i. e. 
the endowment, which regulates the price and money 
value of the living. The chairman of the Liberation 
Society, with a view to make capital for the society, 
has depicted with great cleverness an actual sale of a 
Church living by an auctioneer. It was represented 
that the people were bid for and sold at the sale ; and 
hoping to elicit a response of virtuous indignation, the 
narrator wound up his story by the remark — " Here 
you have the spirit of the slave trade." Now the 
Liberation Society is not ignorant of the fact that 
property on these occasions is changing hands. They 
have the most exaggerated view of the value of that 
property, yet on this occasion it suited the speaker to 
keep out of sight all knowledge as to the fact, and the 
value of the property then changing hands. The 
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clergy, as a class, are richer and better off than 
Dissenting ministers. Our enemies envy us this 
advantage ; and our social standing and incomes, if 
truth be spoken, are the real occasion of their grievance, 
" the head and front of our offending." The Libera- 
tion Society is at length frank enough to proclaim that 
it has a design upon our endowments. Great, therefore, 
is its displeasure whenever it contemplates our absolute 
right to them. Buying and selling necessarily imply 
an absolute and just right. 

It may throw light upon the difficult point that has 
been raised, if we set forward two cases as nearly 
parallel as may be. 

Suppose then a Dissenting merchant or manufacturer 
is rich, and dies, leaving his property between two sons. 
One of them determines to carry on his father's busi- 
ness ; the other, preferring to be a minister, receives 
only five per cent, interest on his capital lent to his 
brother. As a minister he has to forego the great 
profits made in trade. The world knows that he is 
in a manner practising self-denial. And it loves to 
praise such a man's conduct. 

Now clergymen frequently receive half or three- 
quarters of their income from their living as interest 
(from their capital being invested in the living), which 
capital, were it worked in trade for them or by them, 
would yield greater profit. And, indeed, were no 
livings to be bought, their patrimony, invested well 
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elsewhere, would raise them socially and as a class 
above Dissenting ministers, who mostly live on their 
professions. 

Though it is seldom acknowledged in the case of 
the clergyman, in both cases the people enjoy the 
advantage of almost gratuitous ministrations, and are 
equally gainers provided their ministers are fit and 
qualified This in the clergyman's case is secured, it 
is presumed, by the tests the bishop has applied. 

The transfer of advowsons or fee-simple of livings 
is absolutely necessary, and it seems as right as it is 
convenient that this be done by purchase and sale ; 
but as much cannot be said with respect to the sale 
of next presentations. Instances might be cited when 
such sales have had a good result. But in such cases 
no thanks whatever are due to the patron, who, instead 
of guarding and blessing the parish by carefully 
selecting a suitable minister for it, as was his duty, 
retained the responsibility, and signed over his con- 
scientious approval of the arbitrary appointment of 
one who had paid him sufficiently for this privilege. 
Neither a poor nor covetous man is fit to be trustee for 
valuable property, owing to his liability to give way to 
temptations to make gain out of his trust On this 
account how wrong it is that Church livings can by 
law be entailed. Patrons who are in great need have 
nothing to excuse their base conduct in selling their 
appointment, because they can discharge their con- 
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sciences from responsibility by transferring the living, 
i. e. both the property and trust, to another. But when 
the living is entailed in a family wanting money, such 
are the facilities for selling a next presentation, that 
there is every temptation to violate the sacred trust it 
involves. The Bishop of Peterborough, April 21st, in 
his exhaustive speech in the House of Lords, when 
moving for a select committee to inquire into the law 
on Church Patronage, made use of this indignant 
language : " Though bound before God and man to find 
the fittest pastor for the parish, the patron who thus 
parts with his appointment deliberately and for lucre 
of gain chooses a man careless as to whether he is fit 
or unfit." Unquestionably it is the duty of every 
one who has the right of appointment to a sacred 
office to use that trust conscientiously, with a single 
eye to the general good and the reward of particular 
merit 

Patrons do not always seek meritorious and efficient 
clergymen for their appointments ;j but cases of abuse 
of trust by their presenting unfit men become daily 
less common, the public and private conscience being 
much more awake than it was to responsibility in the 
matter of spiritual appointments. And it is to be 
hoped, if legal restraint be not thought requisite, that 
patrons will more and more hesitate before incurring 
the g^ilt of such mercenary default of duty as is 
involved in selling a next presentation. 
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It would be a wholesome check upon all patrons, in 
the way of preventing them from exercising their 
power without due regard for the spiritual interests of 
the people, were every patron required to publish, in 
one or two of the newspapers, the grounds upon which 
his appointment was made, and as a penalty, if mer- 
cenary conduct and an abuse of trust were afterwards 
discovered, it might be advantageously enacted that 
the trust and patronage should be wholly forfeited, as 
corrupt boroughs are disfranchised, the money he 
had received being considered as a sufficient acknow- 
ledgment or requital for the property right taken from 
him. The living should then be sold, and the proceeds 
go to its augmentation. 

A stringent law to this effect might be the means of 
doing, indirectly, a large amount of good. For it 
would increase the number of vacancies, and cause a 
more certain promotion of meritorious clergy as they 
attain sufficient standing. And curates would work 
with increased zeal and energy through having before 
them a fair prospect of reward. 

§ 3. There can be no question that the law regula- 
ting the transfer of patronage needs some amendment. 
Great difficulties, however, beset the subject. This 
may be gathered by comparing the earlier draft Report 
of the Patronage Committee of the House of Lords 
with the Report they finally agreed upon. Much 
hesitation and diffidence prevailed in the minds of the 
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Committee as to what recommendations should be 
made, or these would not have been so greatly altered. 
In the first Report it was recommended that advowsons 
should not be resaleable for five years, and that the 
sale of next presentations, apart from advowsons, be 
forbidden by law. But the amended Report is very 
different. They finally resolved not to touch lay 
patrons, not even to the extent of prohibiting them 
from making a profit, at the expense of their con- 
science, by selling " next presentations." But clerical 
patrons are treated with decisive rigour: the Com- 
^ mittee recommend that an obsolete statute of the time 
of Queen Anne be revived, with a view to " prevent the 
presentation (after the next vacancy) of any clerk who 
has purchased an advowson, either directly or through a 
trustee, to the benefice of which the advowson has 
been so purchased." 

If this recommendation be acted upon, the only thing 
which to a large class of men makes the Church an 
open profession will be denied. Every curate without 
inJluence,'wh.o has not the good fortune to be. placed at 
the time of a vacancy in the neighbourhood of a bene- 
ficent patron (having himself no deserving clerical 
relative or connection or friend to promote) can never 
emerge from the inferior position of a curate to 
the independent one of an incumbent. And so it 
frequently happens that a clergyman having efficiency 
zeal, learning, and piety, coupled with years of ex- 

'In' c 
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— » 

perience, has to be content with the same status and 
stipend as a youth just ordained and fresh from a 
theological college. The position of curates is suffi- 
ciently disheartening, without their being deprived of 
the reasonable hope of advancing themselves in their 
profession by means of purchase when, after long 
waiting, they have not obtained any preferment. The 
door of purchase, now open, ought to be left open for 
such men. 

At present many meritorious curates, when between 
forty and fifty, and justly anxious for a post of use- 
fulness and permanence, find they have no chance of 
preferment from others, and more than this, that their 
eligibility for desirable curacies has become lessened 
in the eye^ of many incumbents by the maturity of 
their years, experience, and opinions — even perhaps 
by their independence of means — the very circum- 
stances which seem to make them eligible for a 
living. 

The Bishop of Lincoln holds the opinion that as 
there are 7000 benefices in the hands of private 
patrons, they are sufficient, if bestowed impartially ^ for 
every praiseworthy curate of eleven or twelve years* 
standing to be promoted to one. Would that a result 
so devoutly to be desired could in any way be secured ! 
But were patrons to be ever so impartial, the Bishop's 
theory could not be realised, for the reason contained 
in the reply of a poor widow with a large family, to 
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one who told her God never sent mouths without 
sending bread to fill them. The reply was, " But, then, 
the bread is in one place and the mouths in another." 
How could it be ensured for every praiseworthy curate 
when of ten or eleven years' standing, that he would be 
at hand or would become known to a patron having a 
living to bestow ? We know that curates are mostly , 
in large towns, and patrons mostly in pleasant resi- 
dences in the country. The Bishop's ideal state of 
blessedness will not be -realised until a law be passed 
requiring all young curates to stand by till old ones are 
become beneficed. 

If the law relating to patronage be altered, and the 
right they at present possess of gaining for themselves 
a recognised position for the exercise of their profession 
be denied to these clergy, it will act with great un- 
fairness and hardship towards them, and be a loss and 
disadvantage to the class in society to which they 
belong. The great middle class may be said to have 
sprung into existence since Queen Anne's reign, and it 
has now acquired a very large interest in the national 
Church, so called — (i) From her extending her paro- 
chial system all over the country. (2) From her 
including the largest portion of the population within 
her pale. (3) From all classes contributing to supply 
her ministry. Lastly, from all classes having their 
share in her patronage. The middle class is justly 
considered the mainstay of the nation as regards 

C 2 
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sound judgment and healthiness of religious feeling ; 
besides this, being the most comprehensive and ex- 
tensive, it now possesses most political influence. All 
things considered, it is surely best that this class 
should continue to hold the largest number of Church 
livings and greatest material reasons for retaining its 
attachment to the Church. 

The proposal of the Lords' Select Committee 
would soon entirely alter the basis upon which our 
patronage system now stands ; this at present is as 
broad as the nation. Let it be narrowed down, as it 
must be under the measure proposed, there will be a 
real danger of the Church being moulded and made 
to reflect the views of one class in society. 

Such a regulation as is proposed would effectually 
eliminate from the Church's system a large number of 
the middle class clergy ; and the patronage now thus 
held would become absorbed by, and go to augment 
the power and consequence of, a few men of the 
highest rank and greatest wealth, whose connections, 
or, rather, adherents and dependents, taking holy 
orders, will then hold this preferment, and most pro- 
bably the poorest class of clergy (always contented to 
risk the never getting beyond curates) will chiefly fill 
up the place now occupied by representatives of the 
upper end and the middle of the middle class. We 
ought not to keep out of the Church such men ; rather 
should we heartily welcome them to her ranks. 
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The Select Committee of the House of Lords has 
wisely expressed a belief in the value of existing 
varieties of patronage. " They were persuaded that 
to this variety the Church owes much of that large 
breadth of opinion and freedom and independence of 
thought on the part of the clergy, which are desirable 
and even essential to her position as a national 
Church. 

The Bishop of Lincoln has publicly expressed the 
desire " that some plan could be devised by which the 
patronage of all livings not attached to estates could 
be placed in the hands of some public patron or 
patrons, who would dispense them for the public good ; 
such an act would be worthy the achievement of a 
great nation," etc. The desire here expressed to do 
away with private patronage, except in those cases 
where the local squire happens to be patron, deserves 
a special notice. The Bishop wishes to transfer the 
trust now committed to private hands to diocesan 
officials, e. g. to the bishop or a diocesan board. Such 
a measure would affect a multitude of Church livings, 
and it would be such an infringement of the right de- 
rived originally from their endowment, and so at vari- 
ance with all law and equity, as to be quite unjustifiable, 
unless an abuse of the trust which accompanies the 
patron's right be alleged. It may be right and just 
that patrons should be dealt with by law, but they 
should first be proved a hindrance and a failure, or at 
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least it should be shown that superior advantages will 
very probably be derived from the substituted method. 
To tear up by the roots a main part of our old Church 
system, which has grown up with it from the beginning 
and become a part of its very being, strikes one imme- 
diately as being a dangerous thing to do ; and unless it 
can be clearly shown that some decided improvement 
would be gained, the danger involved by the change 
had better not be incurred. Surely it would be wise, 
before committing ourselves to a tremendous and 
hazardous experiment, to wait and see how it works 
in the Church of Ireland, where patronage boards have 
lately been adopted. 

The old cathedral chapters are a sort of diocesan 
patronage board, which not unfrequently are conducted 
on private patronage principles, their appointments 
being given to the dean and canons to bestow sepa- 
rately and by rotation. It is possible, therefore, that 
after immense sums had been spent to carry out Dr. 
Wordsworth's idea, we should be practically just where 
we were before. 

There is a natural tendency in boards, as in official 
and private patrons, to lose their fear of public criti- 
cism and their keen sense of responsibility, and to 
give their appointments to private friends. 

Advowsons appendant, that is, such as are attached 
to a manor or land, are specially excepted by the 
Bishop. These are generally in the hands of resident 
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squires. It is not easy to see how the public good will 
be more secure in their hands than in those of other 
private patrons. The rhyme which has such stinging 
force against the voluntary system — 

"The pulpit's patrons 

The pulpit's laws do give ; 
And they who preach for pay 
Must preach to live," 

holds good in a manner against the appointments of 
local squires. The nominee of a squire does not, it is 
true, depend upon the caprice of a patron for the per- 
manence of his position, but the fact of his having re- 
ceived a substantial benefit will surely influence such a 
clergyman (which influence is naturally exercised in 
the patron's favour). If the squire's conduct is every- 
thing it should be, this is well enough ; but suppose 
him capable of unjustifiable follies, rather than merely 
harmless foibles, in the clergyman's mind inclination 
will have a hard fight against conscience, and probably 
in the end prevent a proper discharge of his duty. The 
Bishop of Lincoln should point out how the spiritual 
interests of a parish, placed under these circumstances, 
can be said to be particularly well provided for. With 
regard to the other side of the matter — the squire's 
performance of his chief duty as patron — is not a 
squire patron strongly tempted to nepotism, specially 
if he be poor, with several sons } To such a one the 
family living seems as natural a provision for a younger 
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son (whether fit or unfit) as the estate is for the eldest. 
Again I ask, is this for the public good ? 

An attempt to carry out the Bishop of Lincoln's idea 
with respect to diocesan boards would be to alter en- 
tirely the constitution of the Church, as difficult and 
dangerous an experiment as the renewing of an old 
house. You cannot tell where it may end, or what it 
may end in. The result arrived at might not be the 
establishment of such boards, or a universal and bene- 
ficial reign of bishops and local squires, but just the 
reverse of this, viz. popular elections, each parish 
clamouring for and obtaining the power to elect for 
itself, as has lately been allowed by Parliament in the 
Church of Scotland. 

A wise regulation of the sale of advowsons cannot be 
effected without much care and caution. At present, 
as we have seen, a clergyman is allowed to present him- 
self to a living of which he has become patron ; and 
morally there is little difference between the case of a 
man who can bring powerful influence to bear upon a 
patron, and that of him whose appointment is gained by 
another power at his command — viz., money. In this 
case half the proceeds of a small living is in reality the 
return for an investment of capital, and the clergyman 
who holds it is financially only on a par with a brother 
clergyman whose income is from a curacy, augmented 
by the proceeds of a few thousands in railway shares, 
except that the latter lacks the advantage and social 
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comfort of a settled home and defined sphere ; which 
advantage, being obtainable in other professions by 
those who have means at their command, should be 
allowed in this also. If such a clergyman be a fit 
man, and contented to receive only 130/. or 140/. a 
year as remuneration for his services ^ no one else need 
complain. 

Sensitive Christian men are sometimes scandalised 
as they glance down the columns of a newspaper by 
seeing the advertisements for the sale of Church 
livings. It is the worldly way in which these advertise- 
ments are tricked out which occasions offence, and 
naturally gives rise to a suspicion that they are bought 
as well as sold from entirely worldly motives ; yet it is 
hardly fair that the buyers should be held responsible 
for the low motives often so offensively suggested by 
the property agents' advertisements. 

The creation of diocesan register offices for the 
transfer of livings will tend to remedy this evil.^ 

Let it be always remembered that patronage is a 
necessary concomitant of endowments, and the old 
parochial system we have inherited. Our parish 
churches have all along had property whereby to 
maintain a minister derived from one who has always 
a living direct representative with just claims to 
nominate to them ; claims he has either obtained by 



^ Auction sales are simply a scandal and disgrace to the Church. 
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inheritance, or possesses through a compensating 
payment. 

The writer comes to the conclusion, that as imper- 
fections and objections may be urged againt the ex- 
elusive adoption of any particular system of patronage, 
the plan now in operation, comprehending every kind, 
is upon the whole the best. So diverse a system, in- 
cluding Government and ecclesiastical nominations, 
appointments by colleges, trustees, and private in- 
dividuals of all ranks of society, and a few by parish 
election, may be considered the best that could be 
devised by human wisdom for a national Church, 
provided it be duly regulated in some such way as 
will shortly be proposed. 



PART II, 

The Position of the Clergy. 

§ 4. T) ATRONAGE may be properly regarded as 
A the key of the position of the Church. The 
relationship existing between the patrons and their 
livings is by no means the whole of the matter. It 
is directly connected with the maintenance and 
comfort of the clergy; the localities in which they 
are placed for work; and in fact with the amount 
of good which is, and also which might be, effected 
by means of the Episcopal English Church. 

" The prosperity of the Church " means the pros- 
perity of the great body that forms the Church, 
viz. the people. But let it be recognised that the 
clergy form a most important item in the Church, 
whose prosperity requires their welfare to be well 
considered. The due maintenance of the clergy has 
always been a source of anxiety and matter of 
difficulty ; and on account of its necessity the value 
of any Church system may be to some extent tried 
by it. At least any system not adequately providing 
for its ministers is defective, since an underpaid 
clergy implies men of inferior stamp and poor 
education. 

The clergy of our national Church have always 
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been, more or less, a learned body, and at no period 
have their general attainments and professional educa- 
tion been more than sufficient for the due discharge of 
their duties ; but if ever the Church needed learned 
men and effective speakers in her service, it is surely 
in this present age of inquiry, enlightenment, and 
progress. 

The Gospel has to be incessantly preached, the 
faith has to be defended against the assaults of the 
sceptic; the intelligent working man has to be 
interested and influenced for good ; Church rights and 
Church principles must be maintained against the 
attacks of the political Dissenter. Then, also, the 
aristocracy, the men of wealth, the intelligent and 
educated middle classes, necessarily require an intelli- 
gent and highly educated ministry. 

Further, a system which does not administer or 
officer our parishes suitably is inefficient, and requires 
rectification ; clearly it is a bad distribution of forces 
for clergy to be most plentiful where people are few 
in number, and scarce where the people are very 
numerous. Again, it is a wrong allocation of forces 
for men of poor abilities to be placed where great 
and eminent talent is wanted, while at the same time 
much available talent has no proper field for its 
exercise. These are evils calculated to affect very 
injuriously both the country at large and the Church 
as a corporate body, for there cannot be waste without 
loss, or inefficiency without damage. High importance 
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must therefore be attached to a good distribution and 
allocation of the clergy. This, however, is second in 
importance to their being earnest and professionally 
efficient men. 

What answer can be given to the question whether 
our present system secures these things for the 
country .? And, first and most important, are the 
clergy upon the whole fit and zealous men ? Mr. 
Gladstone recently bore testimony in the House of 
Commons to the high, character of the clergy ; for he 
said that within his remembrance an astonishing 
transformation had taken place ; for instead of their 
being, as he remembered them to be, worldly-minded 
men, not conforming by their practice to the standard 
of their high office, seeking to accumulate preferments 
with reckless indiffisrence, and careless of the cure of 
souls committed to their charge, and, upon the whole, 
continually declining in moral influence, .... it is 
now almost a moral certainty that when you go into 
any parish you will find the clergyman a man who 
works to the best of his ability, little sparing of his 
health and strength, spending morning, noon, and 
night upon the work of his calling: teaching the 
young, visiting the sick, preaching the Word, and 
conforming as far as he can to the model his Master 
left for him to follow. It is a matter for congratula- 
tion and great thankfulness that such an eulogy as this 
could .be truthfully spoken. God has awakened our 
Church and quickened our ministers to a sense oCt\sft.\x 
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high trust, and it may be safely asserted that at this 
moment the Church of England possesses a body of 
clergy which, viewed as a whole, are as learned, as 
faithful, and as devoted as the ministers of any 
Church in the world.^ 

It has already been intimated that the distribution 
of the clergy over the country is unsatisfactory, not 
being in due relation to its requirements. This will be 
shown by the figures of the following simple state- 
ment : " In the pleasant southern dioceses, with 
which our educated gentry are best acquainted, there 
is no lack of clergy ; for to six millions of population 
in the nine southern dioceses we have a little over 
7000 clergy, while in the six northern ones, with 
considerably over eight millions of population, we 

* The interests of our country require that we should have at heart 
the maintenance of that high clerical type which no other Church has 
ever developed — the parson who, though apostolic, is a man of the 
world ; though devout, never eccentric ! though a lover of reverent 
service, a hater of frivolities ; though the spiritual pastor and master, 
yet not the despot, of his parish. Such men will find sufl&cient mate- 
rial for sermons within the limits of the Gospels and Epistles, as 
applied to the consciences of those whom they teach, without troubling 
themselves to discuss the myriad sensations of a period of religious 
pyrotechny. The model clergyman in perhaps the finest figure in our 
modem social life, whether he be a prelate or only a ** Vicar of Wake- 
field." To describe him negatively is easy : he is not polemic, he is 
not sensational, he is not political, he is not ritualistic, he is not fashion- 
able. Yet he can tell an opponent the reason of his faith ; he can 
make the vast verities of God intelligible to all hearers ; he can warn 
his hearers against all democracies save the only conceivable one {;vide 
Coleridge), the Church itself , he can place architecture and music in 
their proper positions, subsidiary to religion ; he can hold his own in 
society, as a scholar and a gentleman. 
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have but 4300 clergy. One clergyman to every 917 
in the former, one to every 1900 in the latter case." 
The few scattered sheep in the open country thus 
being well cared for, whilst crowds flocked together in 
the manufacturing districts and great centres of trade 
in the north of England are often as sheep having no 
shepherd ; yet it is in the large towns that the battles 
of the Lord — the contests between truth and error, 
between religion and every form of wickedness — have 
to be waged and fought. And again it is the north 
with its teeming population which is more and more 
influencing the nation as a whole. 

There is also the other aspect of distribution, viz. 
the allocation of the clergy according to fitness, and 
this also is not altogether satisfactory. They should 
be ranged to some extent according to their various 
powers and suitability, so as to secure for the Church 
the greatest possible advantage ; where the field is 
most hotly contested and the walls of Zion most 
fiercely assailed, the Church wants soldiers of the 
most approved skill and courage, and the most 
strenuous efforts of all her champion sons. Instead of 
this being carefully provided for, our richest livings, 
the prizes of the Church, take many, if not most, of 
our superior men to country parishes where first-class 
talent is rarely required, and where men might be 
eminently useful who know but little of Latin or 
Greek. On the other hand, the livings of our large 
towns are generally poorly endowed, and so in tV\ft. 
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centres of intelligence and population, the places 
where picked and most able men should be, there are 
oftentimes found men of weak and inferior ability. 
But let us not forget that the object here in view is not 
so much to show how the people gain or lose through 
the patronage system, but how the clergy are affected 
and disposed of 

Recognising the immensity of her work, the Church 
has at length addressed herself to a fuller performance 
of it. Some not inconsiderable expansion of our 
ecclesiastical machinery in large towns has been 
effected ; old parishes have been subdivided (under 
the powers of Sir R. Peel's and other Acts) and 
provision made to some extent for the ministerial 
supervision of the great masses of population who 
have outgrown the operation of our parochial system, 
clergymen being planted where they were most 
wanted. Much more will have to be done in this 
direction before that expectation can be fulfilled 
which was lately expressed by Mr. Disraeli to the 
Earl of Shaftesbury (who had presented a memorial 
to further such an end): "I have ever myself," said 
the Premier, " been of opinion that it was in the great 
cities the Church would effect, in this age, her greatest 
triumphs." 

Regarding the matter figuratively, stiff fallows have 
to be broken up and the good seed got in ; a thousand 
flocks lost and famishing in the wilderness have to be 
gathered and tended ; the bread of life has to be 
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given to the tens of thousands in our manufacturing 
districts. 

This great work is now committed to a small 
section of the Church clergy who have patiently and 
laboriously sought to perform it, wrestling hard to 
stem the torrent of vice and irreligion, infidelity and 
licentiousness in the most densely peopled districts. 
These hard-worked clergy are often able men, but our 
town parishes as a rule are too poorly paid to secure for 
them the best men. Important spheres requiring high 
talent, and involving constant work, must be properly 
filled, and to secure this for them, they must be well 
paid. 

Mr Disraeli in a speech at High Wycombe, spoke 

as follows : 

" Another means by which the nationality of the Church may 
be asserted T mention last, not because I think it inferior in 
importance to any of those which have preceded it. You must 
render your clergy more efficient, whether in the great towns 
you increase in the staff of curates, which perhaps is more 
advantageous than building churches without making prepara- 
tions for their maintenance, still less for their endowment, or 
whether you make an effort throughout the country for putting 
an end to those low stipends which are now, almost in mockery, 
appended to the discharge of laborious parochial duty. I can 
say, what I have no doubt many gentlemen in this room can 
also say, that in innumerable cases which I am acquainted with 
at this moment the clergyman of the Church of England, 
devoting his life, his health, the fruits of a most refined educa- 
tion, to the service of his God and the comforting of the people, 
is not only not remimerated, but is absolutely, by his contribu- 
tions to local and parochial objects and institutions, out of 
pocket at the end of the year in the cure 'wYiYcY^.'Vifc ^^TNes»r 
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If a clergyman has private means he can live on 
them. It is not, however, reasonable to expect all 
clergymen to have fortunes or means of their own. 
It cannot therefore be too strongly asserted, that if in 
a country like England and a time like the present we 
want to have a powerful and educated clergy, we must 
couple good salaries with the duty and privilege of 
preaching the Gospel. It is a most serious evil that 
the Church should have clergymen rendering faithful 
and valuable services in her front ranks, which services 
are prolonged from year to year, while, as frequently 
happens, they receive only a mere acknowledgment of 
their merits and claims, the work they do being so 
inadequately paid. Much real nonsense is talked about 
the fact that the Apostles did not clothe themselves 
in fine linen, did not fare sumptuously every day, or 
draw the salary of an archbishop. Those who 
remind us what was done by apostolic self-sacrifice 
forget some all-important circumstances. England is 
not Syria or Rome ; and whether ardour or faith or 
brilliancy of intellect be considered, there is not a 
particularly close resemblance between St. Paul and 
an ordinary clergyman. In these days the most 
versatile Dissenting preacher would decidedly lessen 
his usefulness by so far imitating the great Apostle as 
to combine the occupation of a tent-maker with that 
of an evangelist. Old Chaucer says : 

" If thou be poor, farewell thy reverence." 
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Of all the hard lots which can befall a gentleman, so 
far as the utter absence of worldly comfort goes, 
perhaps the hardest is that of the incumbents of 
district parishes in manufacturing towns, 

"Work, work, work. 

From early morning to day's decline ; 
Work, work, work. 
While wife and children pine.*' 

To be placed on the horns of this dilemma, either to 
accept eleemosynary gifts, clothes, etc., or to run into 
debt, is the fate of many such clergy ; and what can 
be more calculated to depress and (I was going to 
say) demoralise men of education and honourable 
feeling, than to be always in debt, not through their 
extravagance, but through their incomes being totally 
insufficient to meet the expenses of their station in 
life ; what can be more unfair than this, that a horrid 
fear of being unequal to pay the quarter's butcher's 
bill, and an urgent need of half-a-dozen shirts, should 
prevent such men seeking that recruiting of health and 
spirits and little fitful gleam of short-lived worldly plea- 
sure to be gained by ten days* holiday at the seaside. 

These men not only bear the burden and heat of 
the day, but they are the links by which the interests 
of the people are bound to the Church, and the tests 
by which its value is estimated. It is a fact that the 
great mass of the people form their opinion on the 
Church as an institution for good not so much on 

\i 7. 
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the Scriptural character of the Creeds, Articles, and 
Prayer Book, as on the devotedness and affability, 
the kind-heartedness and fine character, possessed by 
her ministers and their families. How vast then is 
the importance to the Church that its living agent, 
mouthpiece, and representative in populous parishes, 
he, i, e., who may elicit love or hatred for her from so 
many, should be in every respect well qualified for his 
position. 

This will be freely granted. Let it also be allowed, 
that while there is indeed the Divine call to the work 
there is implied the human responsibility of furnishing 
all that is necessary to the answering of that call. 
There is a Divine call to the healing of the sick, to 
the legal defence of the oppressed and wronged ; yet 
we take it that this is not sufficient to induce men to 
practise physic or law ; that while they accept the 
high view of their vocation, they demand the practical 
view — a fair chance of support, and the increase of 
that support according to their personal application 
and merits. The clergy are not placed in a less 
favoured position. No Divine voice compels them to 
join themselves to perpetual poverty ; and if, through 
ardent zeal, they have put themselves in this position, 
they have not forfeited their just claim for adequate 
support. 

In worldly professions and employments, the more 
eminent men, and those who fill most responsible and 
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difficult places, are highly valued and proportionately 
paid ; and in the fact that they are not in the Church 
we have evidence that our patronage system needs 
overhauling and amending. A wealthy clergy is not 
to be desired ; but since our Reformed Church never 
intended her clergy to be either monks or mendicants, 
they ought at least to have insured to them a decent 
competency. It surely is a most anomalous thing 
that men of talent, working laboriously in the most 
important charges in the richest Church in the world, 
may thus spend all their days and energies, all along 
having hardly sufficient means wherewith to maintain 
their families. There are about 8,500 livings not 
exceeding 300/. per annum, and out of that number 
more than 5,000 are under 200/. Of these, 1,600 are 
between 150/. and 200/. a year, and 3,000 are under 
1 50/. a year ; a proportion of these poor livings is in 
country places where there is no laborious duty, the 
hardship of holding them, therefore, is not so great. 

Then, also, it is too much by accident that curates 
obtain preferment. A curate may be meritorious, and 
fit in all respects, and yet work on fifteen, twenty, or 
thirty years, or even his whole life, and never be pre- 
sented to a living. 

The inquiry arises how all this operates : does it 
make the clergy, as a class, both disappointed and 
discontented, and does it react upon the profession by 
causing it to be recruited by men of inferior standard 
and class } 
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Notwithstanding a statement at the Bath Church 
Congress, that the supply of candidates for Holy 
Orders was so scanty that the bishops had to lower 
their standards of examination, and, like recruiting 
sergeants in time of war, enlist not merely the 
best men, but all who come to them, it is difficult 
to answer this last question. The supply of clergy 
is still largely drawn from the Universities, and 
of the number coming from theological colleges 
there is a greater proportion than formerly of the 
educated and well-to-do classes. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge still give us the majority of our clergymen, 
but we can hardly expect this will long continue ; 
especially if it becomes more hopeless for graduates 
to aspire to gyrate beyond the large Nethinim circle 
serving the Church as curates. 

The feelings of the three classes from which the 
Church of England has hitherto been supplied may be 
gauged with some degree of accuracy. The classes 
referred to are — ist, the highborn and wealthy ; 2nd, 
the well educated of middle rank and professional 
men ; and 3rd, men of a lower grade who receive no 
University training. 

As regards the first class, their position with respect 
to the Church, and that of the Church to them, is 
unchanged, and in all probability the positions of 
honour and influence and pay which the Church pos- 
sesses, and which are within their reach, will attract 
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in future as large a number as formerly. With regard 
to the third class, for it is convenient to notice the 
second and third classes in inverted order — this 
class are those who, springing from an inferior position, 
are yet often filled with earnest zeal, and who, by 
dint of much effort and struggling, are educated suffi- 
ciently to satisfy bishops whose parish clergy are at a 
loss for curates. To this class of men a small stipend is 
satisfactory ; coming from hard antecedents, they sub- 
mit naturally and willingly to hardships, the more so 
because, as clergymen, they are raised above their 
brothers and former equals. As education spreads 
we may expect that great accessions will swell the 
number of clergy of this sort ; but all thoughtful 
Churchmen will understand what must be the effect 
on the Church if she has to trust to such recruits as 
these. 

With respect to the second class of men, these have 
hitherto been the backbone of the ministry of the 
Church. There is, however, too much reason ta fear 
we shall fail in obtaining such a full supply from this 
class as formerly. 

The old conditions of the nation are rapidly chang- 
ing, if not entirely altered. Instead of the Church 
being one of the chief and most eligible sources of 
employment for this class of youths, it is now only 
one among many. The Civil Service is thrown open, 
employment in merchants' offices, railways, and other 
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undertakings is well paid and plentiful Then also 
other professions are often so profitable, and the 
Church on the whole so unprofitable and unpromising; 
that it is most probable there will be fewer and fewer 
of this class turning their thoughts to it as a fitting 
sphere for their future life. Young men are beginning 
to know, and the fathers of young men also, what are 
the true conditions of the Church of England as a 
profession. And they who have been nurtured softly, 
and who have any choice, will not undergo its trials 
and its injustice. 

The following from a Times^ article is worth in- 
serting : 

" As the prosperity of the nation increases, the Church in a 
pecuniary sense is being swamped. The national wealth is 
rising and rising higher and higher, and completely overwhelm- 
ing her in the comparison. She is up to her neck, and can as a 
profession but just breathe. Men are less and less attracted to 
her service — there are so many more openings and avenues 
to success in life. If a young man has a fair head and moderate 
perseverance, the chances are that in twenty years' time he will, 
in trade or the Civil Service, have made a fortune ; while his 
brother in the Church thinks himself lucky upon a living of 
400/. a year. Under these circumstances, parents who look 
upon the thing in a business point of view hesitate to recom- 
mend the Church as a profession to their sons. The son may be 
a good, a very good Christian, a very useful man, a very public- 
spirited man in another department and calling, and may also 
in the end be twenty, thirty, or fifty thousand pounds the richer 
for it. This is an advantage which, however indifferent a parent 
or guardian may be to it in his own case, he has no right to set 
aside in the case of another." 
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It is somewhat remarkable, and it tends to confirm 
the views here taken, that whereas formerly young men 
at the Universities were understood to be destined for 
the Church who did not give out a contrary report, 
now no one is believed to be looking forward to a 
clergyman's career who has not announced that such 
is his intention. As regards worldly prospects, it is 
acknowledged that any one who decides on taking 
Holy Orders is boldly resolved upon taking a most 
desperate leap in the dark. If, however, the standard 
of our Church's love is maintained high and pure, we 
shall not lack candidates for her ministry of the right 
sort ; the more abounding temptations of the world, 
its large bribe of riches and luxuries, will draw off 
some who might have joined her ranks — but we can 
bear the loss of such. 

One thing contributing to the contentment of the 
underpaid clergy is the high social status accorded to 
them. They everywhere receive great consideration, 
partly owing to the prevalence of a strong traditional 
feeling of respect for the Church's representatives, and 
partly owing to their personal superiority and high cul- 
ture, from which cause they also enjoy a large amount 
of influence. However poor such consolation as this 
may be when res angusta domi prevails, it unquestion- 
ably has an effect in the way of reconciling many to 
the wretchedly low rate at which their services are re- 
munerated. 
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§ S- Regarding the position of an average clergy- 
man in the most favourable light possible, the un- 
pleasant fact remains that he is miserably paid. This, 
more especially in the case of the town clergy, is most 
unfortunate, not only for themselves, but for the 
Church of which they are ministers. It is the working 
clergy who, it is admitted on all hands, are the re- 
deeming point of the Church of England, that in it 
which most savours of the Church of Christ, and wins 
souls to Him and admiration and respect from men. 
They have laboured hitherto patiently and uncomplain- 
ingly, but will those who are constantly filling up the 
ranks in the place of the departed, and taking their 
spheres and fields of labour, be as contented with 
abuses and as silent under hardships as their prede- 
cessors ? It is hardly likely. The worker is worthy 
of his reward, and will not much longer be content 
without it. E. Ackroyd, Esq., M.P., in a valuable 
Church Congress paper on Lay Co-operation, remarks: 
"The great stumbling-block to young men taking 
Holy Orders is one which the laity can alone remove, 
arising from the slender endowment of livings, espe- 
cially the Peel Districts." Mr. A. quoted the letter of 
a curate, who in a public letter had instanced a num- 
ber of wretched poor curacies and livings. He himself 
rejoiced in the sole charge of a new district — poor, 
populous, and wicked — with 120/. a year; this letter 
concluded with this pithy appeal, " Let the laity, if 
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they want Church work to do, take this matter into 
serious consideration. Let them make the cause of 
the clergy their own, for it is their own, if they want 
conscientious, fearless guides for their souls." 

There never was a time when the laity worked more 
harmoniously and heartily with the clergy than at the 
present ; they respond readily to our wishes, and show 
us warm and appreciative sympathy, and as a rule are 
quite sensible of the obligation of their position and 
wealth. Yet it is fair to say that our great nobles and 
territorial lords, enthroned in wealthy supremacy in 
their different villages, hardly equal their town con- 
temporaries in munificent acts. Their gifts are rarely 
proportioned to their means. In towns appeals are 
made to merchants all the year round, so generosity 
and the habit of giving are acquired. Nobles and 
squires of country places have not constant demands 
on their liberality, and constant occasion to practise 
self-denial in giving, so a munificent act costs them 
no small effort. 

All however who are patrons of small livings, and 
rich enough, haying in them a call and opportunity to 
exercise generosity, should augment them to at least 
300/. a year. It were worth their while to be thus 
munificent, if not from the best motives, from amour 
propre to associate their names with a notable and 
generous act, and to redeem themselves from the dis- 
credit of having a possession offending sorely against 
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the fitness and propriety of things, a possession which 
is miscalled a living, being really a starving. 

Though a reasonable hope can be entertained that a 
well disposed and liberal laity will contribute their 
share of what is lacking towards a proper maintenance 
for the working clergy, we are bound to do our best to 
correct certain great blemishes and abuses in the 
Church which will shortly be noticed, and which are 
as scourges in the sides and thorns in the eyes of her 
friends. 

The uncomplaining patience of the clergy, notwith- 
standing the rise of all around them in other callings, 
is mainly to be accounted for by their having as a rule 
taken Holy Orders from the highest motives. Then 
also they are not at the mercy of popular feeling and 
impulse, and to be free from the capricious will of man, 
"uncertain, coy, and hard to please," is felt and justly 
looked upon as an inestimable advantage. 

From all that can be gathered as to the feelings of 
the clergy, there is no one who would prefer any volun- 
tary system to that under which he lives. Whatever 
hardships belong to his position, they may be regarded 
as less trying than those which fall to the lot of most 
Dissenting ministers. 



PART III. 

BOTH the interests, rights, and obligations of the 
patrons, and position of the clergy, have been 
regarded. Remembering that the Church is not for the 
benefit of her functionaries, but that, on the contrary, 
they occupy their positions for her benefit, we next 
regard the good which is and which might be effected 
amongst the people by means of our Episcopal Church. 
Thus that point in the matter under discussion is re- 
served to the last, which after all has the most import- 
ance. It argues well for our system, as compared with 
the elective plan of the Congregationalists (amongst 
whom a new appointment often lets loose disturbing 
elements with disastrous effect), that our patrons' ap- 
pointments lead generally to a peaceful settlement of 
the new clergyman. This certainly is an advantage. 

If it be thought there is something anomalous in a 
minister being imposed upon a parish without their 
having any voice in the matter, it must be remembered, 
that, like most anomalies in England, it is practically 
counterbalanced through the restrictions imposed by 
our Articles, by the use of universally accepted forms 
of worship, and especially by the bishop's ordeal at the 
time of ordination. 

The public and general estimation in which the 
Church of England is held is founded upon a general 
approbation of her doctrines and services, Sl\fi. >& 
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respected for her time-honoured traditions, for her 
freedom alike from tyranny and latitudinarianism, for 
her inculcation of loyalty, sobriety, and obedience to 
law, for her strict injunction of duty to God and to 
man, founded on Christian and Scriptural motives. 
Yet the fact must not be overlooked, that in a vast 
majority of instances the test of its excellence is re- 
solved by individuals into a liking or disliking, an 
acceptance or non-acceptance, of the particular mi- 
nister by whom the Church is represented to them. 
There is an axiom of profound wisdom which tells us 
that that is best which is administered best. If the 
Church stands high in the esteem and strong in the 
affections of the people, it is because as a rule the 
character of the clergy, who are her representatives, 
commands their respect. Our parishes have mostly 
a gentleman and a scholar for their clergyman, and 
very often a sound and earnest divine. Hence the 
vitality of religion in the Church, and the amount of 
energy she shows in promoting education, etc, etc. 
The maintenance of the great missionary societies and 
home charities indicates the existence of vital religion, 
and speaks well alike for clergy and people. 

Churches exist and are scattered over the length 
and breadth of the land, and by means of a settled 
local and definite ministry the Church labours regu- 
larly and continuously to evangelise the country; and 
notwithstanding many human and personal imper- 
fections, she does certainly carry on the great work 
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which our Lord commanded. The clergy are busy 
exercising an influence on the side of godliness and for 
good in hundreds of poor parishes where no other be- 
nign influence is known, and where but for them many 
poor people would be miserably destitute and comfort- 
less, especially in times of sickness and in winter. 

" The agricultural labourer has been neglected these genera- 
tions by politicians, and during their neglect who has cared for 
the agricultural labourer ? Why, gentlemen who in the capacity 
of parish clergy have watched over and guarded the interest of 
these children of the fold. If there be any sight more lovely 
than another in our agricultural life, it is that of the country 
parson in his country parish. He holds the lamp that lights ; 
he is the fire that warms ; he is the solace which soothes the 
agricultural labourer in his many sorrows and amidst his divers 
afflictions. It is the country clergyman who has given to the 
agricultural labourer the education he has. It is the country 
clergyman who has given to the agricultural labourer those 
Christian charities which have soothed the asperities of our 
poor law. It is the country clergyman who has cheered a dreary 
life, and who has smoothed a hard pillow in the dying hour." 

This extract from the speech of a member of Parlia- 
ment contains a deserved eulogy. And it explains 
how it was that when the noted Mr. Cobbett (who was 
not likely to have much prejudice in favour of the 
Church) was asked what county he considered the 
happiest, he answered, Suffolk, assigning as the reason 
that in every two or three miles there were to be seen 
the comfortable hamlet, the parish church, and the 
parsonage. And the following remarks of Lord Hamp- 
ton are full of practical wisdom and good sense : 
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" The greatest strength and the best and most efficient defence 
of the Church is to be found in the presence in every parish of 
a sound, right-minded clergyman, doing his duty without 
resorting, to any excess of dress or ritual, content honestly, 
actively, zealously, and piously to perform the sacred duties of 
his office." 

The Bishop of Peterborough has given utterance to 
a view very similar to that of Lord Hampton : 

" The great strength of the Church lies in honest, earnest, and 
successful parochial work. The real danger of the Church of 
England is not from her extreme men, although there is a 
danger there ; the real danger is from the drones — men who set 
their parishes day by day a prominent and abiding example of 
all that the Church ought not to be ; men who showed the very 
worst side of an endowed system in that it allowed men to 
neglect the duties they are bound in conscience to perform." 

LifCy even if characterised by a few eccentricities, is 
to be preferred to the sleepy repose of death ; and the 
clergy, like all other classes in the present day, must 
prove their value, for they are estimated according to 
what they do. 

True wisdom suggests that the English Church 
should henceforth act as though she intended to wholly 
rest her claims for national acceptance upon the firm 
basis of unobtrusive and universal parochial usefulness 
(extending a spirit of kindliness towards orthodox 
Dissenters) ; far more firm will this basis be than the 
old one of ancient right and traditionary respect. 

Long years ago there was a Norman earl, to whose 
castle the king's heralds came, demanding in their 
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royal master's name that he produce his title to his 
lands and honours. To the surprise of those officers, 
the old earl, with great warmth of spirit, hurled his 
huge sword before them on the floor of his banquet 
hall, by way of answer. That was not the act of a 
mere ruffian. It was by his sword that he served and 
defended his country; and on his service to his 
country was founded his claim to rank and wealth. 
So, too, every English institution must expect to have 
it demanded from time to time by what right it exists, 
and it must show not only that it has served the 
country well in time past, it must also prove that it is 
able still to accomplish its object by adapting itself to 
the new wants and wishes of the people. No other title 
will, in the long run, avail anything, or save it from the 
condemnation of public opinion. The religious and 
social state of England (and the world) are influenced 
for good to an extent of which few have any concep- 
tion, by the efforts of learned and devoted men, whose 
voices are seldom heard beyond their own parishes, 
but who are most influential for good in their respec- 
tive neighbourhoods. There are those (the Archbishop 
of Canterbury observes) who zealously " allege that the 
Established Church is an evil. Such people it is im- 
possible to meet by any concessions. We can only do 
our work faithfully and conscientiously, and trust that, 
seeing the effect of our work, they may be better dis- 
posed towards us. The work performed by the Church 
will prove her to be a blessing," and win for her viwl^^x^-A 
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respect, if it fails to evoke universal admiration. We 
may hope that if we pray for the outpouring of the 
Spirit of God, and expect it in faith, we shall receive 
enlarged faith, strength, and vitality. The writer has 
the greatest confidence the English Church will retain 
her hold on the affections of the mass of the people so 
long as they find in their clergymen that forbearance, 
humility, meekness, and brotherly kindness which is to 
be seen in all ministers worthy of the ministry ; and 
so long as the clergy shew fidelity to the truths of the 
Reformation, and earnestly exert themselves to be 
what, from their advantages as regard prestige, posi- 
tion, education, etc., they ought to be, viz. a mighty 
power in the land for good. Let us then lift up the 
standard of our Master higher and with a . stronger 
grasp than we have ever done before — only let that 
standard be bright and conspicuous, and many will 
gather round it who are now separated from the Church. 
That Church patronage has its weak points and 
imperfections must be granted. Still it is essentially 
a good system. Like the British Constitution, it is 
the creation of circumstances, and, all circumstances 
being considered, it works fairly well, and is good 
alike for clergy and people. The last forty or sixty 
years have made extraordinary changes, by which the 
machinery of the Church has become dislocated, and 
no wonder. No country has passed through greater 
social changes than this. Within the last sixty years 
it has more than doubled its population. At the 
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beginning of this century our population was eight 
millions ; at the time of the Reformation only four. 
So that, while it took nearly three hundred years for 
England to double her population, she has now three 
times as many people within her borders as there were 
sixty years ago ; no wonder, then, the Church has lost 
her power of doing all that is expected and required of 
her. She wants adaptation, extension, and fresh endow- 
ment. And what Saxon thanes, Norman barons, and 
middle-age merchants and nobles were eight hundred 
years in doing, we have before us to do with increased 
heaviness, i. e. we have to provide for the extra millions 
of the population by which we are increased. And, 
thank God, we have men of means and spirit equal 
to the greatness and urgency of the case ; we shall 
extend and amend, and so, by God's blessing, the 
English Church will become equal to the present 
wants of the nation. 

§ 6. We have said that the ministerial agents of the 
Church preponderate in rural districts, and that their 
numbers are weak where the population and need for 
ministerial work are greatest. Now would it be right, 
in an estate where there are large gardens and a park, 
and many gardeners to keep them, that these should 
almost always be seen together in the park, the gardens 
being left to weeds and desolation } 

About ten years ago^ the present Prime Minister, 
speaking at a diocesan gathering at High Wycombe, 
after commending the earnestness and devotio^v ci^ 
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those Dissenters who had sought to spread religion in 
towns, and saying, if it be allowed that those sincerely 
religious persons who had quitted the Church formed 
a large part of the population of the nation, there was 
nothing in their existence which should prevent the 
Church of England from asserting her nationality. 

The difficulties of dealing with the great masses of 
town population not in communion with the Church, 
who yet had not quitted it, were also experienced by 
the religious Dissenting bodies under less advan- 
tageous circumstances, and therefore the evangelising 
these masses should be zealously attempted, and Mr. 
Disraeli saw nothing to damp the ardour, or depress 
the energies of those Churchmen who sought to bring 
these masses to Christ, and at the same time establish 
a proper relationship between the Church and the 
nation. 

The spiritual wants and necessities of the commu- 
nity, partly by neglect and partly by the enormous 
increase of the population, had unfortunately alto- 
gether outstripped the provision of the Church. 

" I mention a great fact, which no one can [deny : it is this, 
that the population has outgrown the Church ; no one can deny 
that. I do not deny it, but I see in that fact motive and neces- 
sity for extended effort. If, indeed, the Church of England were 
in the same state as the pagan religion was in the time of Con- 
st antine ; if her altars were paling before the Divine splendour 
of inspired shrines, it might be well, indeed, for the Church, and 
for the ministers of the Church, to consider the course that they 
should pursue ; but nothing of that kind is the case. You have 
to deal, so far as regards the millions who are not in conmiunion 
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with the Church, and whom I will describe, distinguishing them 
from the Dissenters, as those who are different to the Church — 
you are dealing with millions of English people. And who are 
the English people ? The English people are, without exception, 
the most enthusiastic people in the world. There are more 
excitable races. The French, the Italians, are much more ex- 
citable, but for deep and fervid feeling there is no race in the 
world at all equal to the English. And what is the subject, of 
all others, upon which the English people have always been most 
enthusiastic? Religion. The notes on the gamut of their 
feelings are few, but they are deep. Industry, liberty, religion 
form the solemn scale. Industry, Uberty, religion — that is the 
history of England. Now, upon these three subjects they have 
had periods of exaltation. They have had periods of deep 
feeling, alike with regard to toil and with regard to liberty ; and 
it is not at all impossible — nay, I would not hesitate to say, so 
far as my own opinion is concerned, I think there are many in 
this room who will witness a period of exaltation in the public 
mind of the country, and especially among those millions, with 
regard to religion, that has certainly not been equalled in our 
time, or in the times of our fathers. But what an opportunity is 
that for a Church — what an opportunity, when great bodies of 
the nation who have never been in communion with the Church, 
with their minds, their feelings, and their passions all in the 
direction of religion, and influenced by the religious principle ; 
what an opportunity for a Church, with her learning, her organisa- 
tion, and the ineffable influences of tradition, with her sacred 
services, with her divine offices, with all the beauty of holiness in 
which she worships, to advance and address them ! What an 
immense field for a Church ! But what a field, not merely for 
a corporation which is not merely a Church, but which is the 
Church of England, which blends with divine instruction an 
appeal to the sentiment of patriotism, and announces itself not 
only as the Church of God, but the Church of the country. I 
say that, with those, views, instead of supposing that the relations 
which exist between a large body of our fellow-subjects and the 
Church — relations at this moment of indifference and even of 
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alienation — are causes why the Church should not assert her 
nationality, they are causes and circumstances which peculiarly 
call upon the Church to exert herself, and not only to exert herself, 
but to prepare for a coming future which will demand her utmost 
energies, as I believe it will give its greatest rewards." 

Something considerable already has been done to 
overtake the ever increasing population. This will be 
seen from the following statistics, giving the number 
of churches built within the space of a life-time, viz. 
from 1801-1872 inclusive. These number 4129, of 
which 925 were churches rebuilt. It is remarkable, 
for it shows the increasing energy and zeal of Church- 
men, that while in the first thirty-six years the number 
consecrated was but 694, in the second thirty-six years 
it was 3435. The evidence is stronger if we compare 
the first and last ten years* achievements together ; in 
the first ten 43 were built, in the last ten 1150. The 
activity and home missionary enterprise is here shown 
to advantage ; because, and be it remembered, that in 
most instances a new church implies a spiritually des- 
titute place, and a new clergyman. A church, erected 
in a district for the first time, brings with it many 
things of a kindred character. Day schools generally 
follow, Sunday schools, Bible classes, house to house 
visitation, adult and evening classes make their appear- 
ance in quick succession. There are always provident 
societies of some kind, frequently penny banks, cloth- 
ing and sick clubs, giving people not merely induce- 
ments, but also facilities, for thrift, prudence, and 
self-denial. 
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Further, a consecrated church is wholly unlike a 
chapel, i. e. a preaching station with a suitable build- 
ing, which may be removed or sold, just as the interests 
or wants of the proprietors may decide. A church, 
when once set apart by the legal act of consecration, 
is given for all time for the benefit of the people 
within its own parochial limits, and in its very nature 
implies permanence, viz. permanent instruction, per- 
manent worship, and permanent influences and asso- 
ciations for good. 

Those acquainted with the manufacturing and 
mining districts, where population and wealth increase 
at an equally rapid rate, know in how short time an 
ordinary peopled parish has often become a flourishing 
town. The many large towns of Lancashire at the 
beginning of the century were hardly larger than 
overgrown villages, having each but one parish church. 

A new Church era or epoch dates from 1818, the 
year when power was first possessed to subdivide 
large parishes. This particular power was most 
needed in London and the largest towns ; and in 
Staffordshire, Durham, Lancashire, and Yorkshire. 
It was almost entirely in this latter county that Dr. 
Sumner, Bishop of Chester, in nineteen and a half 
years (1828-1848) consecrated 234 churches, at the 
rate of one a month ; and Dr. Lee, Bishop of Man- 
chester, consecrated in twenty-one years (1848- 1869) 
122 churches. The Church there would now be com- 
pletely prostrate had not church accommodation thus 
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enormously increased, and the children of Church 
people would have lapsed by thousands into Noncon- 
formity, or else — terrible to think — into Popery, 
infidelity, or actual heathenism. 

But notwithstanding that all over the kingdom 
there are more churches, more missions, more clergy, 
and the attendance at our services is larger than at 
any other period of its history, the Church in certain 
populous places is powerless before numbers. The 
population has so shifted, and the relative importance 
of places, toto coeloy is so altered, that according to a 
writer in the Quarterly Review for July, the urban 
and suburban population of towns, such as the 
Registrar General calls large towns, is 15,500,000 
against 7,500,000 in small towns and rural districts. 
Yet for these fifteen and a half millions we have at 
present only 3000 parishes, while there are more than 
10,000 parishes for 7,500,000 of rural population 
These figures are very noticeable. The comparative 
inadequacy of the Church's organisation for towns, 
and her provision for town clergy, is seen from 
another set of figures. For 15,500,000 of our town 
population we have 500 clergy, consisting of incum- 
bents and curates, with endowments reaching only 
750,000/., while for 7,500,000 country folk we have 
13,200 incumbents and curates with 2,700,000/. 

The share of the pay which goes to the clergy who 
have the principal share of the Church's work is seen 
to be strikingly disproportionate from that of their 
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co-workers in the country. Lord Melbourne's famous 
let-alone policy has prevailed too long. In justice to 
those who do her hard work, and to adjust the incomes 
of livings, it is high time it were admitted as a stand- 
ing rule and governing principle in the Church, as in 
the State (wherever the patron's right can be met) 
that pay and importance shall be apportioned to work 
and responsibility. A great many things in the 
system of Church patronage which need amending, to 
make the Church efficient for the entire nation, never 
will be amended unless those who know most and 
care most about them volunteer their aid in devising 
the remedies. The writer therefore now intends offer- 
ing a few suggestions to strengthen what is weak, to 
amend what is imperfect, defective, and wrong, and 
generally to help forward that new career of useful- 
ness which our beloved Church has begun with much 
energy and steady zeal. 

Whatever hinders the active and efficient working of 
our parishes which a slight and just alteration of the 
law might remove, is deserving of mention. According 
to our system, so very much depends upon the ability 
and activity of the clergyman, that every effort should 
be made to secure the right man for the right place, and 
the right place for the right man. It generally happens 
that once beneficed a man is shelved (as it is called) for 
life, because he is so rarely removed and placed else- 
where. He may be eminently suited for a higher and 
more important sphere, he may have proved his value 
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by changing the whole aspect of things in a small 
parish in a few years ; no matter. Five miles from 
him there may be another parish wanting just the 
sort of man he is, and the Church interests may be 
absolutely demanding him, and he quite willing to go 
there ; no matter. There is no authority able or 
ready to arrange the matter, so it cannot be ; it is no 
part of the system of the Church to promote or rather 
translate any (except the most conspicuous), to more 
suitable spheres. And this is not the whole of the 
evil. The law in a manner says to the clergy. Stop 
where you are ; remove you shall not ; you are guilty 
of simony if you attempt it. The man wanting to 
remove may have a weak constitution and ill health, 
being superannuated, his voice may be tremulous, poor 
and thin, and his large parish may require a man of 
vigour, great activity, and good voice ; no matter. 
Again, an old man may be overdone with work in a 
large parish, while near him a young man rusts out 
his days, having nothing to do that really taxes his 
energies ; no matter : no facility whatever is granted 
by which the old and young might exchange places. 
But surely the superannuated who are past work after 
a life of hard work deserve some consideration. Now 
sometimes a money payment would help them to 
retire to easy spheres, and only by a money payment 
can exchanges so desirable for the Church be made 
possible. Of such cases let the bishop be made judge, 
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and let him be authorised to relax the law of simony 
when it is clear to him that gain will result to the 
Church, and the exchange desired will conduce as 
much to the public as to the individual's advantage. 

Here I would notice the Bishop of Peterborough's 
intention to move for power that bishops may refuse 
institution to men of seventy. From the Bishop's 
limited point of view this is right and very desirable. 
But are there not two sides to the question, and is it 
not desirable of two evils to choose the least ? For a 
superannuated clergyman to be instituted to a small 
living is a less evil than for him to remain an incubus 
on a large and poor living. Again, what provision 
does the Bishop intend to give to those old men, 
whose lives have been spent in the Church's service, 
in lieu of the living he would refuse them t This must 
be first seen to, or we may soon begin to see obituary 
notices of clergy who have breathed their last in the 
workhouse. 

The writer fully holds his Bishop's views, that most, 
if not all, the difficulties of the Church are to be 
resolved by our getting the right man into the right 
place. This is far from being the case at present ; e. g. 
the most talented and most educated men at our 
command are rarely destined to fill our foremost 
places, and to fight for Christ in the front ranks of the 
Church. But surely such are most wanted in situations 
where the struggle against moral evil and intellectual 
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perversity, against bold heretics and scoffing infidels, 
is daily recurring and most difficult Now in all our 
cities and important boroughs chapels abound, and 
are fitly officered. Dissent wisely seeks for the right 
man and finds him, and people are won over, and 
Dissent flourishes and increases. 

Why should not we adopt the same policy } 
Instead of men of inferior ability, we ought to have 
our best men placed side by side with the picked men 
of the Dissenters. We have splendid churches, in 
prominent places, and though occasionally able incum- 
bents are obtained for them, this cannot be ensured, 
owing to the poverty of the endowment ; and then 
people forsake the ministry of the Church, and are 
attracted by the more eloquent preaching of the 
conventicle. 

Where, then, does our best talent find its sphere } 
Where do the elite of our Universities settle down } 
An answer may be gathered from an inspection of the 
hundreds of benefices belonging to Oxford, Cambridge, 
Eton, and Winchester ; run your eye down the differ- 
ent lists of College livings, whose total annual value is 
350,000/., and you will see them hardly varied by a 
single familiar name ; no populous place, no important 
centre — the great majority of them are retired rural 
parishes, having very little parochial work. Some of 
the best paid of the Crown and Lord Chancellor's 
livings, and even the richest livings in the bishops* 
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patronage, intended for the best men of the diocese, 
are often country parishes in which talent is simply 
buried. Now the post of honour is the post of diffi- 
culty, and the prizes of the Church surely should be 
placed where talent and energy are particularly wanted, 
viz., in the most prominent and important centres and 
parishes. It is absolutely necessary that the present 
order of things should be reversed. And fortunately 
a partial remedy is at our command. Let power be 
given to the Lord Chancellor, bishops, dukes, and all 
pluralist patrons, to alter the present incomes of their 
livings, adjusting them to the relative importance of 
the parishes, the most populous and important receiv- 
ing the highest pay. This would be a movement in 
the right direction, and would effect a very beneficial, 
if not extensive, reform.^ 



* The writer recently sent the following letter to the editor of a 
London journal : 

** Sir, — * An Earnest Churchman ' writes to you with great feeling with 
respect to the speech lately made by Mr. E. J. Reed, at Tenby, in which 
that Member of Parliament recommended the Church to redistribute 
her wealth. . * Earnest Churchman ' has assumed in his letter that there 
are no cases where a redistribution is possible without evident injustice. 
The letter quotes the following remark : * The Church should redis- 
tribute her wealth and' income more equitably among her clergy, for at 
present more than looo of them receive only the wages of day labourers, 
and more than 3000 of them only the pay of artisans, while a few arc 
lapped in luxury that ill befits their profession.' 

"This correspondent deprecates these remarks, as * they are so very 
much calculated to mislead. They assume that the Church as a body 
owns all the property which some earnest Churchmen years ago gave 
for the benefit of the Church in a certain locality.' Then an illustration 
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And with respect to the College livings : it was in 
contemplation of the wretched garrets, sunless cellars, 
squalid streets, and crowded courts, and the degrada- 
tion, social and moral, prevailing in nearly a half of 



is given to make it clear no such reform as is suggested can be enter- 
tained with any degree of justice. It is as follows ; 

** * An ancestor of mine left loool. and lands, very many years ago, 
for the endowment of the church in a certain parish. By judicious 
arrangement and investment this living now produces 700/. a year. 
The incumbent is looked upon as a rich man, for his neighbour's living 
is only 160/. a year, the founder and those connected with that living 
having given some miserably small sum for its endowment. I should 
like to ask Mr. Reed whether he considers that it would be right that 
any of the money which my ancestor left for the benefit of the church 
in his own particular parish is to be handed over to supplement the 
income of the incumbent of the neighbouring parish, because, owing to 
the niggardliness of persons previously connected with that parish, the 
income of this incumbent is so wretchedly small. 1 do not think that 
such an arrangement would be just, as it would involve the broadest 
principles of Communism. I think that if my ancestor could rise from 
his grave, he would say, rather than such a division should be made he 
would have left his property to fall to his natural heirs.* 

""While this writer is perfectly right in this particular case in the 
way he puts it, he fails to maintain the position he seems to take up, 
viz. that it is impossible for any distribution of the property of Church 
livings to be effected without bringing into operation the dangerous 
principle of Communism. I am at issue with this writer. I believe 
there are numbers of cases where the property or revenues of livings 
might be most advantageously redistributed, and without any shadow 
of injustice being done. And I think that my position and assertion 
may be proved by making a very little alteration in the way of putting 
* Earnest Churchman's ' illustration. 

** Suppose then the ancestor to whom he alludes as living two hundred 
years ago was patron to both the livings ; that he endowed both the 
700/. and the 160/. living, leaving most property to the first, because in 
all probability the parish was important and populous, while the other 
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every great town, that Mr. Disraeli says in one of his 
novels, Why can they 4iot spare us one missionary from 
New Zealand ? We may take up the Premieres parable 
and say, in contemplation of the intellectual half of our 

was a mere hamlet. And this state of things continued perhaps for some 
time, but now, after two hundred years, the relative positions of the 
two places are reversed, and we find a large income going to a clergy- 
man having comparatively nothing to do, and a pitiful income of i6o/. 
to one occupying as best he can a highly responsible and laborious 
charge. 

** This writer calls up his ancestor from the grave to emphasise the 
injustice of any redistribution of the property of separate churches. But 
in many cases the circumstances were and are as 1 have supposed them. 
And in this particular case the ancestor in question, * if he could rise 
from the grave,' would, I am sure, signify his complete satisfaction and 
approval of a rectification of the property of the two livings. 

"Instead of referring to dead ancestors and original founders, let us 
be practical and consider the position and power of their living lineal 
representatives, the present patrons, and we shall see that a very 
desirable reform might be easily effected. These persons are not alto- 
gether destitute of zeal for the spiritual welfare of those for whom, 
before God and man, they are in one way responsible. 

"The position of pluralist patrons gives them an equal interest, and 
involves them in equal responsibility, for the spiritual welfare of all the 
parishioners of all the livings in their gift Let this be granted. Then 
it follows that every patron of two or more livings, as he has, from his 
property interest in them, a moral right, so, through his being their 
spiritual trustee, it seems a duty on his part to adjust the incomes of all 
parishes in his gift, according to their relative requirements. 

** Were this simple and just reform enacted by the Legislature, the 
bishop, or some other high authority on behalf of the Church, should 
be authorised to give or withhold sanction to any proposed redistri- 
bution, as a guarantee the Church will only gain by the change. 

" I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

"J. Godson." 
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town populations, and the ability of the colleges to 
supply them, " Could they not spare us one Fellow ? " 

" These towns are teeming with artisans and workmen, who 
have taken a standing which their ancestors knew nothing of, 
and they are bent on seizing the knowledge and power which 
may be denied them by their rulers, able, if they would, to guide 
their tendencies and gratify their appetite with wholesome food. 
Socialists, infidels, sceptics, and schismatics of every shade of 
opinion are working on these masses, and are gaining the post 
which devotion, zeal, and popular power will always gain over 
men of thinking and intelligent mind." ^ 

This pressing difficulty would in great measure be 
met were the colleges required to^ exchange their 
rural livings for others in towns, or else to endow town 
parishes from the proceeds after selling, and from 
taking off from the superfluous incomes of those at 
present too highly endowed for the work required. 

These new town livings, having good incomes, might 
be disliked by senior Fellows (who have the first re- 
fusal) ; but the juniors, while active and zealous, would 
take them, and find full scope in them for their abilities 



* See Munro's Parochial Work. 

* When ** a gift of sympathy and admiration from many friends was 
made to the Rev. H. Hajrman, D.D., on his quitting the head master- 
ship of Rugby in the prime of life," the committee tendered the hand- 
some present in a spirit of prospect rather than in a spirit of retrospect 

. . ." And it could not conclude its functions without passing a 
resolution, in which they urged that a man of Dr. Hayman's eminent 
scholarship, ability, and energy, was at a great disadvantage in a remote 
and sequestered place like Aldingham, and that he was entitled to pre- 
ferment in a more central position with a wider sphere of usefulness. 
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and energies. If college patronage is ever to prove of 
appreciable value to the nation, it is absolutely need- 
ful to effect some such alteration as this. And by 
such exchanges and adjustments the Church would do 
justice to those who did her work, whose incomes 
would then be proportioned to their services. By the 
measure proposed, eventually 700/. a year might 
belong to about five hundred revised benefices. Fellows 
of colleges who go to the Bar and Senate, or become 
masters in schools and heads of colleges, have their 
incomes in return for work (not merely for having 
power to do it), and they acquire high reputation from 
occupying positions both honourable and difiicult. 

The setting up of a maximum income for all bene- 
fices in ofiicial patron's gift would be another means 
of benefiting the Church and rectifying our patronage 
system. A maximum has been established for bishops ; 
and it would be easy to strike one for vicars and 
rectors — 700/. perhaps would be a fair maximum. 
While the majority of official clergy are paid much less 
than 350/., all of the same class are greatly overpaid who 
get incomes of more than double that sum. Granting 
that A's aggrandisement is in itself a good thing, it is 
not if B has in consequence to suffer privation ; and for 
every " official '* clergyman who at present has more 
than sufficient, there are three or four who receive less 
than sufficient. Further, it might be judiciously enacted 
that no living in official patronage having less than one 

F 
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thousand people should be allowed an income of 
over 350/. 

The canonries are official appointments worth 500/. 
a year. The duty lasts only three months in a year, 
Canonries generally go to men having other highly- 
paid preferment. Now the Church, except in very 
rare cases, xannot obtain from any man 800/. value in 
service ; those therefore who are paid more receive it 
as being ornamental^ rather than useful. 

It would be well to require that all money coming 
to a canon from Church sources over that sum be 
given up, or at least a quarter of the income of his 
parish, for the quarter of each year he is neglecting 
its duty through doing duty as a cathedral canon. Of 
the thousands of well-qualified clergy who hold livings 
of 300/. and under, there would be plenty ready on 
such terms to take the canonries — men too who have 
merits which deserve some acknowledgment and 
reward. 

This reform would strengthen the hands of the 

* When the foundation stone of St. Philip's, Camberwell, was laid ' 
by the Bishop of Winchester, a lunch was given, and a confectionery 
model of the church graced the table ; its spire happened to be shaken 
off during the lunch by an accident. Afterwards, after archly regarding 
the mishap, the Bishop observed to the company that ** sometimes the 
pinnacles of churches get knocked off, and perhaps it is for the best, 
because we do not want too much meretricious ornament ; there need, 
however, be no fear for the church about to be built, or for the Church 
generally. .... Let the clergy and laity work together ; if this were 
done, the Church would stand with the firmness and vigour symbolised 
by the stone laid that day." — July 28th, 1874. 
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Ecclesiastical Commissioners very much, and at a time 
when they need it, for they are beginning to fail in 
ability to carry on their good work. 

Advantage in a pecuniary way would result also 
from transferring the ownership of certain patronage 
in official hands. Congregations under an .official 
patron sometimes greatly desire to have the appoint- 
ment of their own minister : these might be allowed, 
through trustees, to purchase the patronage at half its 
value, the money to go to augment the endowment of 
the living, or, if that be sufficient, to promote the 
extension of the Church in its neighbourhood. This 
would be a beneficial development of Lord Chancellor 
Westbury's Act. A parish showing so much desire to 
appoint its minister as to willingly and adequately 
pay for the privilege gives sufficient guarantee that a 
fit man will be appointed. And since bishops, arch- 
deacons, rectors, etc., only obtained their patronage 
for the public good, it seems proper that it should 
be surrendered if the interests of the Church can be 
otherwise fully secured. 

Wider views are wanted on these points than have 
yet been entertained by writers or members of Parlia- 
ment. We have an old system to deal with, but there 
can be no valid reason why the utmost should not be 
made of it. And were the Church to rearrange and 
utilise her forces and resources, so far as can be done 
without injury to vested rights, she would "reaeN Vvst 

^ 7. 
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youth like the eagles, and not be ashamed to speak 
with her enemies in the gate." 

§ 7. Not long ago, our rural population comprised 
two-thirds of the nation, and one-third only was living 
in the towns. It is calculated that in very few years 
these proportions will be reversed; so there is not 
only a marvellous increase, but a complete and con- 
tinual shifting of the population which requires to be 
taken into account. How, then, are we preparing and 
adapting our organisation to meet these altered cir- 
cumstances. It would be desirable, the writer believes, 
to take steps to repress^ as well as to expand and 
extend. 

By a consolidation of adjoining parishes, in cases 
where two very small ones exist side by side, as they 
often do both in cities and in the country, power 
would be economised and the Church suffer no loss. 
To effect the consolidation the procedure would be 
exceedingly simple ; let them and their incomes be 
united, and the patrons present to the consolidated 
benefice alternately.^ So simple a process would not 



* The parish of Radboume, in the county of Warwick, 'is a small 
hamlet, consisting of some four or five houses, lying between LacI- 
brooke and Priors Hardwick, and though it has no church, it has a 
rector, whose parishioners attend the neighbouring church of Lad- 
brooke. It seems that the benefice of Radboume has recently changed 
hands, for on Sunday last the Rev. E. C. Topham, M.A., ** read him- 
self in " as rector. There being no church, the ceremony was performed 
in the open air, in the presence of a large concourse of people from the 
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be possible in the case of adjoining parishes, where the 
income of one is large and the population small, or 
where the converse to this obtains. But a natural and 
very beneficial course might also be pursued in these 
cases. Instead of consolidating them, let there be a 
rearrangement of the parish boundaries, and a division 
of the united income, the patrons' interests being 
saved by their having the bestowal of the patronage 
at the rate of two turns by the first, to one by the 
second. It would be remarkable indeed if nothing 
required to be altered and amended through the 
changes slowly made by time, etc. The plan pursued 
with respect to the churches of the city of London 
might be extended most advantageously all over 
the country. A commission for each diocese might 
at any rate make an official investigation and report 
the result. 

The Church of England may be likened to an ex- 
tensive forest, whose grandeur increases day by day 
as young trees spring up with strong vigorous growth, 
and extend it on every side. Still " there remaineth 
yet very much land to be possessed." The greatness 
of the national Church .does not consist in her having 
magnates in numerous retired places, towering like 
kings of the forest in secluded glades, but in her 



neighbouring villages. In the morning the new rector read the articles, 
and in the afternoon preached on what tradition says is the site of the 
old parish church. — Birmingham Post, 
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having a sufficient number of devoted and adequately- 
paid men, everywhere commensurate with the nation's 
requirements ; in short, in her asserting her nationality. 

One of the largest and most hopeful measures of the 
last few years gives facility to parishes having an un- 
manageable large population by which they can be 
divided, and separate charges made : every new dis- 
trict thus formed is constituted a separate parish, and 
it then receives a small endowment from the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners. In this way the Church has 
done much, and is yearly doing more, towards pro- 
viding pastoral supervision and the means of grace for 
the bulk of the population. 

Our authorities showed great wisdom in thus 
adapting our system to new requirements, and pro- 
viding for the increased wants of the country. 

Elastic enough in one respect, the old system is left 
too rigid in another and equally important respect — 
the Church at large becomes answerable for the endow- 
ment of new districts, which have a direct and most 
just claim upon the mother church. This claim has 
irresistible force in cases where the mother church 
has become not only inadequate but proportionately 
and exceedingly rich. The original endowment was 
given to meet the needs of the whole parish, the pay 
for the duty. It is admitted by the Legislature that 
the parish has a claim to adequate pastoral supervision 
— ^then why should not the income of the parish be 
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spread fairly over it ? why should several clergy work 
and exist for the parish, while it still exists for the 
benefit of one in particular ? A long succession of in- 
cumbents were put into possession of the freehold and 
income, having the clearest understanding as to their 
being made, at the time, morally responsible for the 
whole parish ; the population having become more than 
one can possibly minister to (as ours is strictly a 
territorial system), should not the income cease in 
proportion with the release from duty in that territory 
or parish?^ 

Dr. Rushton, the late Vicar of Blackburn, perceived 
the selfish injustice of permitting such a state of things 
in his parish, and, to his praise be it said, he practically 
admitted (however inadequately) the claim upon his 
living of four new district churches in the old parish 
of Blackburn, voluntarily endowing each of them out 
of the vicarial glebe with 50/. a year. 

Dr. Molesworth also, the present Vicar of Rochdale, 
for some years has voluntarily made over 2000/. a year 
of his vicarial income to augment the new district 
churches in the old parish of Rochdale — in antici- 
pation of the change to take place at his death. 

The writer maintains there is nothing to bar the right 
of all Peel districts, so detached from their mother 

* Wesley, in his Commentary^ has the following striking remark 
upon the text, **The hireling fleeth because he is a hireling:" **If it 
be hard for men of a hireling spirit who take money and do work^ good 
God ! what is the case of him who takes money and does none,^^ 
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churches, from a just and rightful share in their endow- 
ments, and that we cannot expect any stability for 
Ecclesiastical revenues if they be not rightly and 
righteously rearranged. Supposing it is thirty or 
fifty years since those districts were formed, private 
property in wrong hands is recoverable after forty 
years' detention ; and there is a maxim, Ecclesice nul" 
lum tempus occurrit^ the right we speak of is fairly 
claimed, and a law should enact that it be acknow- 
ledged and met at the next voidance of all such old 
parish livings. 

The good of parochial endowments lies in their 
proper use, and loss and serious evil necessarily result 
from their abuse and perversion from the purpose to 
which they have been applied, perhaps for centuries, 
by the careless default of yesterday. A panic would 
be occasioned and a great outcry if, through the non- 
interference of Government, many rectors had to suffer 
a loss of three quarters of their income. In the cases 
mentioned, it is not the rectors but the Church that 
suffers ; and it gives rise to great offence and indigna- 
tion that three quarters of many old parishes, just at 
the time they most require it, should be bereft of the 
spiritual provision for their pastoral care. In places 
where the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have inter- 
posed the Church elsewhere has had to suffer, for their 
funds should go to places never provided for, and 
not be diverted to places for which ample provision 
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has been made. It should therefore be enacted, that 
in parishes where the population has greatly increased, 
and the income doubled in thirty or forty years, that 
that income be divided, and provision made for sepa- 
rate charges under the same patron. There has been 
legislation of the kind proposed to meet special cases, 
as e.g. at Manchester. The Bishop of that diocese 
said lately : 

" With respect to the endowments of the old parish church of 
Manchester, out of which endowments had been given to forty 
or fifty churches into which the old parish had been divided, 
these were all, or nearly all, gifts of Thomas, Earl of Delawarr, 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century, at the end of the reign 
of Henry IV. or the beginning of that of Henry V. That noble- 
man noticed that there was no adequate provision for the 
spiritual wants of the people of Manchester, and he therefore 
had endowed the College church with certain portions of land 
lying in different parts of the town and the neighbouring place 
of Newton Heath, which land had become exceedingly valuable 
with the great increase of population. So that the gift of the 
Earl of Delawarr in the beginning of the fifteenth century, which 
had been only sufficient at that time to support four priests and 
two chapters, was now sufficient to maintain the original church 
and chapters, and the incumbents of thirty or forty other 
churches which had been erected in the various parishes that 
the old parish had been divided into." 

The same treatment has also been applied to Dod- 
dington-cum-March-cum-Borwick, Rochdale, etc. But 
2k general rule is called for, to meet many cases and to 
do away with the reproach and shameful contrast which 
frequently exist between the beneficed clergy of the 
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same old parish, several being steeped in poverty, 
while one is lapped in luxury which ill befits his 
profession. 

The living of Burnley, brought before Parliament by 
Mr. Shaw, Member for that borough, is a case in point 
The population of the old parish has swelled- and 
doubled and immensely increased within a few years ; 
so too the income of the Vicar, which is 3000/., and 
which fifty years ago was not more than 200/. This 
enormous increase is owing to the Vicar's land at the 
railway station having (through the increase of popu- 
lation) all become building land. The history of this 
possession shows that the new churches in the old 
parish or parochial chapelry of Burnley have a pecu- 
liar and very strong claim to three quarters, or at least 
halfy of the present income from it For, last century, 
upon the parishioners presenting a memorial to the 
patron which declared that the living did not afford 
a proper maintenance for their minister, he arranged 
to raise money (400/.) jointly with them to meet a 
grant from Queen Anne's Bounty, to purchase this 
small but now most valuable estate. To meet the 
present wants of the town, three or four new district 
churches have been built, and endowed with beggarly 
incomes (150/.), towards which neither the patron 
nor vicar has done anything. After holding out on 
principle for many years, the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners have just recently consented to augment the 
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endowments of these Burnley livings, thus misapplying 
the general funds of the Church. This case speaks 
for itself, and comment upon it is quite superfluous. 

Another case in point is Prestwich-cum-Oldham, a 
large old parish near Manchester. This is another 
extreme case, and it deserves mention, as it shows the 
evil in a complicated and exaggerated form. The 
rapid increase of population has created no greater 
parochial anomalies than here. From a village Old- 
ham has grown with marvellous rapidity, and now it 
ranks high amongst the busy and wealthy boroughs of 
Lancashire. The mother church of the old parish is 
at Prestwich, once the more important of the two 
villages, and still a rural place four miles distant. 

For the sake of convenience to himself and the in- 
habitants, sometime last century, instead of going him- 
self to reside in the part of the parish which was to be 
of most importance, the rector provided a substitute to 
discharge his duties in Oldham, and also arranged to 
pay his representative 40/. a year. This arrangement 
was legally accepted and made binding, and observe 
what has resulted. Ever since, the parochial duty of 
the rectors of Prestwich-cum-Oldham has been com- 
prised in the single act of severing sufficient capital 
from Prestwich to produce 40/., or they still pay that 
sum annually, and with the receipt they calmly take 
a yearly quittance of moral obligation towards five- 
sixths of the people of the old parish. 
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Such an arrangement as this, however suitable for 
the circumstances of the place and the parties who 
made it, became plainly and even ridiculously inequit- 
able. 40/. ceases to bear the same proportion to the 
rector's income which it formerly bore, and became 
utterly insufficient as a stipend for a resident minister. 
So the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have had to 
divert money from other places to which it should go, 
and make it up to 300/. The new district churches of 
Oldham are also maintained by incomes paid from the 
general funds of the Church. 

Surely no arrangement could be founded on more 
erroneous suppositions than the one referred to. ist 
It supposed the income from the endowment would 
still stand at 400/. or 500/. 2nd. That the stipends of 
curates would never rise above 40/. ; and 3rd. That 
the population of Oldham would remain stationary. 

The rural Rector of Prestwich, relieved of work, is 
in altogether altered circumstances, his income being 
doubled and increased until it is now about 2500/. a 
year. And in a few years it will be doubled, from 
a similar cause to that which made the vicarage of 
Rochdale so rich, for Dr. Lyon's leases (made last 
century for ninety-nine years) will fall in and have to 
be renewed. 

The writer suggests that here also is a matter 
the borough Members should inquire into; their 
settling the Church claims of Oldham on a fair and 
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proper basis would constitute them public bene- 
factors. 

It might be arranged that St. Mary's, Oldham, in 
consideration of its greater importance and prepon- 
derance of population, should at the next voidance be 
regarded as the proper sphere and place of residence 
of him who is entitled to receive the chief part of the 
income belonging to the old parish, and in such a 
case the patronage of St. Mary's should be in Lord 
Wilton's gift, while that of Prestwich would go to the 
holder of the living of St. Mary. 

Or should this proposal be rejected, at the next 
voidance of Prestwich let half the present endowment 
be taken from it for Oldham ; or 70/. a year for 
every resident minister of the church (who is an in- 
cumbent) now required for Oldham ; or at least, for . 
decency's sake, let the same proportion be taken from 
the present, as 40/. was to the old rectory income, 
the money going to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
towards the yearly outlay paid by them to Oldham, 
and for which, by all the laws of reason, right, and pre- 
cedenty the rectory endowment is responsible. 

In return, let the rector or his patron gain an interest 
in all the patronage. We have got rid of clerical 
substitutes and now require residence, because it is just 
to demand that the work be done by the person paid 
for it. It ought also to be required, that those clergy 
who in district churches share the spiritual work a.ixd 
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responsibility shall have a proportionate share of the 
endowment. No institution can continue in safety 
that prefers offending the moral sense of the com- 
munity to making a just change ; life, growth, and 
change in consequence of growth, are necessary for the 
Church and every other institution. In nature, in 
order to maintain an uninterrupted continuous action, 
change is continually going on ; by the law of growth, a 
portion of that which has become too old is rejected, 
and in its stead there is created and established a 
portion of that which is new. Let us act in a like way 
It is not needed nor desired to do more than to 
apply the principles of the founder s^ in the spirit in 
which they held them, to the changed condition of the 
present time. 

Again, the law requires amendment with respect to 
benefices held by the City companies and under trusts, 
of which latter there are several in the kingdom having 
funds for acquiring more livings. 

Trustees can only act on the terms of their trust 
deed ; but having as patrons to consider the spiritual 
welfare of the whole parish, in cases where an in- 
creased population renders it beyond one man's capa- 
bility to superintend, they should be empowered to 
make provision for dividing the parish and forming a 
second charge in it out of their funds; and further, they 
should not be allowed to purchase other livings until 
the parishes for which they are already responsible 
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zxQ properly provided for. In some cases the endow- 
ment of the mother church might be made to help, 
especially if the income has increased beyond 350/. a 
year. The living of Colne, in Lancashire, may be 
cited as an illustrative case. The parish is in the gift 
of the Hulme trustees, who have many livings and 
much wealth. The population is about 8000; and 
for the spiritual wants of the parish one church and 
one clergyman are altogether inadequate. Now the 
patrons are to some extent ex officio bound to remedy 
this state of things. 

The above suggestions are made in the best inter- 
ests of the Church herself, whose true and wisest policy 
must be that of increased and extended efficiency. 
Half measures and mere tinkering are to be depre- 
cated ; and while legislation for particular and isolated 
cases is good to the extent it goes, what is wanted is 
a large measure to reform, enlarge, ease, and strengthen 
the Church extensively. Such a reform is demanded, 
and is as urgently required as was the amended 
Reform Law lately passed. Time makes such changes 
that it is no wonder the arrangements, suitable for one 
period, should not have remained so through several 
successive ages ; that which requires no amendment as 
regards principle will necessarily require rectification 
from time to time in its working and details ; and 
surely he would be no profane meddler with sacred 
things, but a veritable benefactor, who, recognising 
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that the Church arrangements are become unsuitable 
and inadequate, would rectify the grave parochial 
anomalies which prevail throughout the country, and 
secure an adjustment and better distribution of clergy 
and revenues, especially as this can be done without 
any trenching on any real rights. 

Lest apprehension should be caused that he enter- 
tains Radical views, the writer has so far withheld a 
suggestion which he feels should be brought forward. 
He therefore submits that were a small portion of the 
income of rich rural parishes with small populations to 
be appropriated to the endowment of the parishes of 
the neighbouring town, which has caused the land 
of those rural and quasi-suburban parishes to rise so 
greatly in value, that even such an interference would 
accord with the spirit of religious endowments, and 
ought to be thankfully accepted ; the consent of 
private patrons might often be obtained, and then no 
one could object. The living of Houghton-le-Skerne 
may be cited as an illustrative case. It has itself a 
population of looo and income of perhaps ISCX)/., 
and it borders on Darlington, with a population of 
15,600, and the ecclesiastical income for all the 
parishes in the town, until just recently, was only 600/. 
a year. 

The dioceses of our bishops have been re-arranged 
and their incomes adjusted; and no valid reason 
exists to prevent the parochial landmarks and en- 
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dowments being taken in hand in their turn. Surely 
the Church of England is not to abide as she is, 
without even attempting to adjust flagrant abuses 
which need but moderate measures to abolish for ever. 

§ 8. The clergy of the Church of England, while 
uniting with millions of their parishioners in loyal 
affection to the Church, and in blessing her, as affording 
to the people the means of salvation here and here- 
after, and being the chief fountain from whence pure 
religion and sound morals flow forth and spread over 
the land, freely allow and fully acknowledge that she is 
not free from faults and imperfections, and they would 
thankfully accept any measure framed to bring about 
needful reforms. At the present time there seems a 
special call and opportunity for Parliament to give its 
attention to the whole subject of Church Reform. 

Our leading statesmen and cabinet ministers ought 
to be strongly and awfully impressed with the idea 
that they act in trust, and that they are to account 
for their power and conduct in their trust to the One 
great Master, Founder, and Head of the Church. 

The interests of the national Church are not those 
of any sect or party exclusively, but those of the 
nation universally — Nonconformist and Churchman 
alike. That an old and small country like ours should 
be so far in advance of most other nations in enlight- 
enment and power and prosperity is owing to the 
blessing of God and the admirable character of our 
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ancient institutions, which, in great measure, make 
the spirit of the nation. In other countries a re- 
tarding and prejudicial influence has been exerted by 
the priests. But not so in England. The national 
Church has proclaimed the right and responsibility 
of private^ judgment; has declared it essential that 
every doctrine have for its warrant a Scripture basis ; 
and has preached the Gospel. Invaluable service has 
been done by the Church's instrumentality; it is 
chiefly owing to her ministers that the religion, 
morals, liberty, and education of the nation are what 
they are : 

" Our Church, where English steeples rise, where English navies 

roam. 
Sends bold evangelists abroad, gives pastors true at home ; 
And the open Book is in her hand, and to her alone is given 
To brighten earth around our path, while she guides our souls 

to heaven. 
You may trace her spirit in the looks of each English passer- 

by, 

In the manly step and the hearty voice, the calm and dauntless 

eye; 
In the speech of man and maiden, in the face of age and youth, 
You may read a people trained by her in the light and love of 

Truth." 



* Article XX. in no way conflicts with this liberty. There is a differ- 
ence between the inherent power {potestas) of kings and the lawful 
authority {authoritas) of the Church. Our Church has a similar position 
to that of a parent. She claims the right to rule controversies and 
questions as to the faith arising amongst her children, but only by a 
proper and just infltience; not as though she possessed kingly power, 
or an infallible and unquestionable authority. 
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Hitherto it has been the peculiar glory of English 
public men, to whatever political party they belonged, 
to appeal to history, and to be unanimous in the 
desire to link together the present and the past in the 
bonds of an always young, because an always growing 
Constitution. The patriotism of both the Liberal and 
Tory party leads them to a proper reverence for the 
history of their country, and a pride and pleasure in 
upholding every institution of proved value. 

By means of cited examples Lord Lyttelton has 
shown that formerly the good Whig was the good 
Churchman, and the old Whig of yesterday is the 
moderate Liberal of to-day, and so a House of Com- 
mons' vote for the Church need not to be only and 
wholly a Conservative vote, and will not be ; whatever 
the measure proposed may be, it will go on its merits 
as regards moderate Liberals ; of course, from the 
Radicals no favour can be expected. Nothing is 
venerated, nothing is held sacred by that party ; des- 
truction is its congenial work, the axe and the grubber 
its favourite instruments. Mr. Canning, the great 
statesman, an amusing fellow, once told a story here 
very apropos. Wishing to describe the English country 
gentleman's or yeoman's instinct and well-known cha- 
racter, he said, that no sooner has a friend come to 
visit him than immediately the challenge is made. Let 
us go and kill something. 

So long as there is anything of worth to root ut^. 
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the true Radical spirit is impatient till it is rooted up. 
It brooks no hindrance, it feels no remorse, it fears 
no ill consequence, it will never be satisfied till it can 
" improve " off the face of the earth and create a blank 
in place of great beauty. Our — 

"Woodman, spare that tree," 

is declared to be the cry of "timidity," "profound 

ignorance," " stolid resistance to progress," — according 

to Mr. Bright. That gentleman, trying to account for 

the great Conservative reaction in the country, thus 

addressed four hundred delegates at Birmingham : 

" We forgot that all the land over almost all the country is in 
the hands of persons with interests different from ours. We 
forgot that the Church, which is established, as you know, in 
every parish, is also always on the side of the Tory party ; and 
that wherever a new church is built, be it in town or be it in 
any county in England or Wales, that church is not the dissemi- 
nator of political light, but of political darkness, and from it 
there comes no trace of anything that is found to be Liberal in 
representation or parliamentary action, but entirely the contrary. 
And the Church is now certain of being the centre for the 
propagation of the Tory principles.*' 

Our instinct of self-preservation forces us to hold 
different views, and to feel different interests from 
those who look up to Mr. Bright as their leader. But 
why should that gentleman specify landlords, farmers, 
and the Church as the only enemies to what he terms 
progress^ when a town like Sheffield, Birmingham's 
alter egOy is not prepared for the kind of " progress " 
the Birmingham school so cordially approves. Shef- 
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field (we have not forgotten, and Mr. Bright must 
know) offered "stolid resistance" to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, a great pet of the school of which we speafe. 

In respect of the advocates of free land, free Church, 
free schools. Earl Russell, a veteran in the Liberal 
camp, has a claim to be heard. Earl Russell speaks 
thus amusingly in his new book of Recollections, etc.^ 
of his Life: 

" Mr. Chamberlain, who is a leading apostle of this school, 
reminds me, with his notions of progress, of Tony Lumpkin, in 
the play of She Stoops to Conquer, I will copy part of the 
dialogue from that play, in which Tony Lumpkin and his mother 
represent tolerably well Mr. Chamberlain and John Bull. When 
asked to describe his journey Tony answers : 

" * Tony : You shall hear. I first took them down Featherbed- 
lane, where we stuck fast in the mud. I then rattled them crack 
over the stones of Up-and-down Hill. I then introduced them 
to the gibbet on Heavytree Heath ; and from that, with a 
circumbendibus, I fairly lodged them in the horsepond at the 
bottom of the garden. 

" * Hast, : But no accident, I hope ? 

" ' Tony : No, no, only mother is confoundedly frightened.' 

" So in^ this case, no harm, no accident has happened, but 
John Bull was * confoundedly frightened.' In fact, he has been 
more frightened than hurt by the threats of the advanced 
Liberals. Mr. Chamberlain was left at Sheffield at the bottom 
of the poll. Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Mundella have been trium- 
phantly returned." 

The present time is one of such critical importance 
as regards politics, that I must digress a little from 
my subject to notice Mr. Bright's charge as to Church 
clergy being disseminators of political views, and 
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churches centres of political darkness, because, for- 
sooth, those view's are opposed to those of the Bir- 
mingham type. Mr. Bright has insinuated, if he has 
not asserted, that the clei^' are ardent politicians, and 
that their congregations are all ** Tories ; " the former 
of these assertions is as unfounded as the latter ; Mr. 
Bright knows Dissenting ministers make their chapels 
political centres, and he supposes the clergy do the 
same. But is this reallv the case ? There has been a 
remarkable crossing of principles and practice on the 
part of the clerg^'^ and Dissenting ministers. Clergy- 
men belong to a Church which professes that religion 
ought to hax^e a great deal to do with politics, that 
all politics ought to be leavened with the truths and 
lessons of religion, and that every citizen ought to be 
guided by the doctrines and jKindples of the Gospel 
on the highest public occasions ; yet clei^ymen, as a 
class, have always abstained from taking part in 
politics, and many of them even from voting at con- 
tested elections. In so doing they have shrunk firom 
one part of thdr plain duty to fulfil their obla- 
tions as citizens, and e\^en to instruct thdr people 
upon the bearing of religious truths on great social 
questions. On the other hand, those whose prindple 
it is that religion has nothing to do with politics are 
the very men who ha\^ throTRTi themselves heart and 
soul into e\Ter\^ political question ; have canvassed their 
own congregations, and done everj-thing they could to 
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throw their weight into one scale, as if they had utterly 
forgotten the principles they professed to maintain ; 
while hundreds of Nonconformist ministers systemati- 
cally make their chapels political centres. There is 
a general consent among the clergy to abstain from 
introducing politics into the pulpit; even the vital 
question of the existence of the Church as a national 
institution is hardly sufficient to arouse them to a true 
view of duty in this matter. 

Mr. Disraeli has always regarded the union of 
Church and State as of first importance to the country. 
Ten or twelve years ago he expressed his opinion that 
the public recognition of the nationality of the Church 
afforded her a great advantage in being faithful to her 
trust and asserting her nationality, and he considered 
the Church to be called upon to make a great effort 
in this direction. 

" The wisest course for the clergy and laity in this matter (as 
in regard to all other cases in which a great duty is involved), 
is to be courageous, and endeavour to perform their duty. Then 
I am confident that this Church of England will show to the world 
that she has powers of renovation which have not been suspected 
by some. For my own part, I uphold her, not merely because she 
is the sanctuary of Divine truth, but because I verily believe 
she is our best security for that civil and religious liberty of 
which we hear so much, and which we are told is opposed to her 
institution." 

Knowing the Premieres views, we entertain a hope 
that the present Government, irrespective of party 
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feeling, deaf to calumny and wrong-headed argument, 
and regardless of every hindrance, will determine to 
act with respect to the Church for the good of the 
nation as a whole. And if it should thus determine, it 
would be sustained by the nation's will and enthroned 
on the nation's devoted affection. A great difference 
exists between the real statesman and the pretender, 
which consists in this, that the one sees into the future, 
while the other regards only the present ; the one lives 
by the day and acts on expediency, the other acts on 
enduring principles and for immortality. If, acting 
wisely and justly, courageously yet cautiously, the 
present Parliament would pass a comprehensive first- 
class measure, it would be true to its profession of 
progress in the ancient paths, and would certainly 
gain for itself praise as great and lasting as would be 
the good thus achieved for the country. The present 
time seems eminently propitious for such a measure 
to be brought forward and passed into law, the House 
of Commons being disposed to give fair play to any 
honest and reasonable plans for helping the Church 
to discharge her mission, and the Government appa- 
rently very willing to distinguish itself by aiding in 
the legitimate development of that national, ancient, 
and most valuable institution. 

The subject of patronage cannot properly be dis- 
missed without direct allusion (i) to the men who now 
are holding, and (2) to those who some day are to be 
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holders of our benefices, and (3) to those by whose 
hands they are first qualified for this. 

(i) Mr. Bright has pointed to and dwelt upon a 
great source of danger to the Church, viz. the increased 
boldness and license of the Ritualist party. This ac- 
knowledged evil is very serious, and very difficult to 
extirpate, but it need not be exaggerated. As for the 
few Ritualists whose zeal and feminine feeling lead to 
unwearied efforts to fascinate people with flowers and 
music, shows and ceremonies, and all the beauty and 
splendour of a gorgeous Ritualism, their dilettantism 
would be comparatively harmless (that is to say, 
chapels in the neighbourhood of such churches would 
not necessarily be crowded by simple folk, who^ as they 
tell us, want nothing of religion but religion)^ were it 
not accompanied by doctrines of pernicious or hardly 
intelligible, semi-Roman teaching, instinctively disliked 
and often resented by ordinary Church-goers. For the 
demonstrative few whose aim is to restore pre- Refor- 
mation dresses, erroneous doctrine and priestly pre- 
tensions, there are many thousands of clergy who are 
in entire sympathy with the Reformers' work and 
doctrines, and so in harmony with the strong national 
feeling in this matter. Their teaching is of the old 
robust Evangelical sort, and their great wish is to foster 
and hand down to future ages a pure simple Evan- 
gelical faith in doctrine, in ordinances, and in worship. 

This class of clergy, while they are most numerous. 
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are also most orderly in their adherence to rubrics, and 
most law-abiding and deferential to their ordinary's 
and other judicial authority. Such clergy fully sym- 
pathise with the spirit of the following utterance by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, at the Maidstone Con- 
ference : 

" Whatever the law of this Church and realm decides finally 
to be the proper thing to be done, that we are quite ready to do. 
I do hope and trust that an exaggerated mode of viewing 
questions that ought to be looked at calmly will disappear from 
amongst us. There ever has been, and to the end of the world 
there ever will be, diversities of opinion, but there are also 
united ideas of love towards our Lord and Saviour, and the 
souls for which He died. Knowing there ever have been 
amongst us diversities of opinion, let us still see that there is no 
sacrifice of principle, and loyally determine to obey the decisions 
of the highest tribunal, whatever they may be.** 

The writer holds that simple rubrical loyalty is 
specially agreeable to Protestant clergymen, and that 
by bringing the Church system in all its ramifications 
to bear on their parishes, they will organically protes- 
tantise them. " It may seem paradoxical to surface 
thinking men," says Mr. Crickmer, of Beverley Minster, 
"but if I had to furnish a Protestant 'trophy' like the 
trophies of the loom or the potter's wheel in the in- 
dustrial exhibitions, I should not set up its doughtiest 
champions such as our Moores, McNeiles, and Ryles, 
but I should rather set up such as are, or were, friends 
of the Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
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of Oxford. Those who read thoughtfully the Apologia 
of Newman, and the Life of Keble^ will understand the 
deep truth of what I say. Never before I heard these 
memoirs did I know how mighty was the spell ex- 
ercised over the heart, conscience, and spirit, of the 
truly godly, however in error, by the Protestantism of 
our English Reformed Church. The hold on such 
men has been almost cruel in its mercilessness of logic 
and Scriptural truth, or the yells of Protestants and 
their missiles had long ago driven away any but such 
as the inexorable pillory of principle held in its grip. 
What a lesson does this teach of the power of organic 
over nebulous Protestantism. Therefore, in every way, 
whether by adopting improvement in the manner of 
conducting our services or in any other way, let our 
one aim, who have been called to minister for God as 
clergymen of the English Church, be, to render the 
grand word * Protestant ' once again noble and re- 
spected in this England of ours — at least in the eyes 
of the thoughtful, discriminating, and pious. Protes- 
tantism was the very warp and woof of the piety of a 
Latimer, a Ken, a Beveridge, and a Hooker ; and yet 
how beautifully they set us the example, in their own 
day and generation, of * walking in all the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord blameless.' When 
these English Protestant Churchmen and pastors 
looked upward to the Shepherd and Bishop of their 
souls,- their faces shone like the face of an angel ; 
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when they looked upon their flocks, sheep and lambs, 
clustered round them, and when they turned to face 
the wolf, it was with no * hireling,' harmless, fruitless, 
frown or voice, which feared that bold trenchant 
* earnest contending for the faith ' might bring upon 
them the charge of uncharitableness or combativeness." 
The writer strongly deprecates departure from the 
symmetry of Church order. He thinks that good has 
sprung out of evil, if the excess of the Ritualists' 
mode of worship, or the baldness of Dissenters', has 
rallied all true Christians in the Church, of different 
non-essential views hitherto, round her Church system 
in the new enthusiasm of a revived filial love, and in 
the realisation of our vows to a reverent obedience. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has given the clergy 
seasonable advice in the following words : 

" I should greatly regret, and every true friend of the Church 
would also greatly regret, if the clergy were to become a separate 
caste. In one sense the clergy must always appear as a 
separate caste, for, moving as they do in ordinary society, they 
must ever bear in their minds the stamp of Him Whose minis- 
ters they are, and remember that in one sense they are a caste 
devoted to His cause. But in the other sense, of an isolated 
caste, which associates only with those persons who are members 
of the same, but has no understanding of the feelings of those 
who are without the privileged clique, in that sense it would be 
destruction if the clergy were to become a caste. We all know 
that there is a tendency, when men are particularly busy, or 
associated in one object, to associate only with those whose 
pursuit is identical with their own ; but my advice to the clergy 
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and to the laity is, that there should be as little of this exclusive- 
ness as possible ; that they should understand one another, and 
work together for the great cause they all have at heart. If a 
clergyman only associates with clergymen, that is a serious evil, 
of course ; but still worse is it if a clergyman should associate 
only with those clergymen who are of his own particular school 
of opinion. He then comes to hold that the truth is not to be 
found outside of his own narrow circle. I hope the clergy will 
meet with other clergy who differ with them. It is only by a 
free interchange of opinion that a more charitable spirit can be 
maintained. Moreover, I hope that the clergy will try also to 
understand the feelings of those who are outside their own 
communion. Ours is a national Church, and the work of our 
clergy is therefore a national work. We have a national mission 
here in England, and it is a notorious fact that a large section of 
the nation does not belong to our communion, therefore we shall 
not fulfil our mission aright if we do not seek to understand and 
appreciate the feelings, not only of our own people, but also. of 
those who are separated from us." 

(2) A word or two with reference to the future 
holders of our benefices and parish clergy ; it would be 
well, as far as possible, both to secure their efficiency 
and to prevent extravagancies. 

For this end young men should be required to have 
some years' standing before they are beneficed, that is, 
before the Church treats them as fit for a life-long and 
very responsible charge. 

The object which it is thought may be gained by 
conceding to a congregation the power of vetoing an 
appointment, the writer believes, would be more surely 
gained by requiring of the clergyman, before his in- 
stitution, that he satisfy his bishop, by means of the 
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majority of clergy of the rural deanery where he has 
lived, as to his piety, his preaching ability, and indeed 
his general professional fitness. 

The first stage by which alone a qualification can 
be acquired for a spiritual charge is that where most 
precaution is needed ; after giving the spiritual office 
it is quite too late to bar the entry upon a spiritual 
charge. For when an unfit man succeeds here, so long 
as he lives he is an incubus on the Church, and an 
injury to society. It is plain, therefore, that the first 
tests cannot be too stringent. 

To save the Church from the cumbrance of men 
unsound Protestants,^ and from men otherwise unfit, 
it should be obligatory for a deacon to be under 
the eye of three seniors required to report his con- 
duct periodically to his bishop. Perhaps twenty-three 
years is more than need be, and that twenty-one would 
suffice for deacon's orders. And then twenty-six 
years should be fixed as the age for priests' ordina- 
tion ; the intermediate five years would develop and 
discover the fitness of the deacon to the bishop, so as 
to justify him in accepting or rejecting his application 
for full orders. 

(3) Notwithstanding the power of the patrons, to 
whose hands the welfare and popularity of the Church 
to a very great extent is committed, for they can 

* In view of the Church of Rome's corruptions, and pretensions in 
England, the position of the Anglican Church is plainly Protestant. 
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appoint a man so gifted with common sense and 
Christian grace as to win the esteem and work upon 
the hearts of all in the parish, and prove himself its 
greatest blessing ; or the patron's nominee may be 
one whose conduct and words will irritate and alienate 
the parishioners until at last everybody has left the 
church for the chapel ; notwithstanding also that we 
are dependent upon God to move the hearts of right 
men to enter upon this work, it is the bishop — the 
special "guardian of the spiritualities" of all our 
parishes, who has the most extensive and definite 
power in his hands. If he thinks fit he can quite close 
the gate of admission against every candidate unfit for 
the ministry. Undoubtedly public opinion, the moral 
support of all loyal Churchmen and good Christians, 
would countenance and uphold the bishops if they 
exercised this prerogative more frequently than they 
usually do. 

An unfounded statement recently made by the 
Duke of Richmond in the House of Lords is much to 
be regretted. The Duke said that " by the system of 
the Church of England talent could be dispensed 
with." What could justify such a strange statement } 
Such an assertion deserves and requires to be indig- 
nantly denied. In the present day it is not true, if 
ever it was true. The Church cannot be a bless- 
ing to the nation, nor in a safe state herself, if her 
ministers should cease to command the respect of the 
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laity, and prove themselves unequal to lead and in- 
fluence them. So necessity exists for the clergyman 
to be a gentleman having original talent, or at least 
trained and acquired ability. The fool of the family 
can no longer find in the Church a fitting place- 
In the past the want of speaking ability and theo- 
logical knowledge has been to the Church the cause of 
untold disaster. The writer cannot but think that most 
of the multitudes of chapels throughout the kingdom 
were built in the first place through the incompetence 
and unfeeling carelessness of a past generation of 
clergy, rather than from disagreement on the part 
of those who built them with our Church doctrine 
and organisation. 

The true way, the way by which alone our Re- 
formed Church will maintain her ground for the future, 
^nd justify her raison (Tetre^ is for both bishops and 
patrons to pledge each other to an unwritten con- 
cordat, resolving that none should hold her offices who 
are not sound as regards belief in and love for the 
truths which formed the doctrinal basis of the Re- 
formation, or who are disqualified from lack of speak- 
ing and thinking ability. Let such a compact be 
adhered to, f he result will be soon apparent ; great 
prosperity will result ; " God will bless us and send us 
prosperity," till our Zion is a theme for admiration 
through all the land. 



ADDENDUM 

SINCE the foregoing pages were in type, I have 
met with the arguments which led to the passing 
of an Act of Parliament to divide the old parish of 
Manchester, and distribute its funds. This Act was 
probably the first coercive measure of late years, and 
13 of the kind which I hope to see extended and made 
general. 

As regards the clergy affected, nothing could be 
more just, and as regards the parishioners, nothing 
could be more wise or beneficial than that enactment, 
by which the income of the collegiate church was 
spread over the whole of the old parish. The argu- 
ments used being applicable mutatis mutandis to 
many other cases, it may not be irrelevant to give a 
concise summary of them, (i) The principle con- 
tended for was held to affect "the interests of 
hundreds of thousands of souls." (2) It was shown 
that it was held requisite both by the canon and 
civil law that vicarages at the time of their foundation 
should receive a competent endowment from the 
holders of the Rectory ; and further, that the re- 
sponsibility of the rectors did not end here. For if 
from change of circumstances, whether referable to a 
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diminution in the value of the stipend or property 
assigned, on the one hand, or to an increase in the 
requirements of the parish on the other hand, the 
endowment was no longer sufficient, i. e. if the vicar 
had not enough to support the calls of charity, or to 
provide himself with assistant ministers or curates, to 
attend to the charge of a population become too 
numerous for his own supervision — the bishop, it was 
argued, was empowered to compel the Rectors to in- 
crease the vicarage endowment accordingly. (3) The 
case of Manchester rectory was complicated by the 
provisions of Royal Charters, which had constituted 
the Church into a Collegiate parish Church of the 
class termed Ecclesiae CoUigiatae et curatcBy because 
upon the clergy of such churches was devolved the 
cure of the souls of the parishioners, as well as the 
serving of the Church. It was argued that even in 
ordinary cases, where a benefice was united to an 
ecclesiastical corporation for the purpose of discharg- 
ing the duties of the incumbency, the allowance in 
the first instance of such an appropriation of the 
endowment was certainly never intended to sanction 
the spoliation of the parish, rather there is evidence 
that the idea of those uniting it was that thus they 
furnished the best security for the due application of 
the endowments to their proper objects. In this 
special case, this intention could not be questioned. 
The above considerations prevailed with the Legis- 
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lature to enforce the claims of about forty Manchester 
clergy. 

There is a due application of Rectory endow- 
ments in all cases where the cure of all the souls of a 
parish is effected, the importance of which end now 
leads to our disuniting or rather detaching populous 
districts from the mother church ; and Parliament, 
which gives Her Majesty in Council this power, also 
authorises in a timid conditional manner^ the Privy 
Council to assign a portion (not a proportionate share) 
of the glebe land, etc., to a detached parish. - It is 
needless to say this permissive and restricted power is 
rarely, if ever, used in behalf of new district churches ; 
therefore the incumbent rectors, contrary to the original 
donor^s intention^ can and do retain the entire endow- 
ment of their parish, whilst a great part of the work 
is transferred to others, who seek the allowance and 
enforcement of their just claims.^ 

The curious petition, through which the first great 
reform was effected for Manchester parish (a body of 
nine clergy being substituted by it for an inefficient 
and absentee rector), would apply to other old parishes 
in modern times.^ I cannot help quoting it. 

The petitioners stated : 

"That the Church of Manchester having a large and very 
populous parish, had in time past been ruled (regi et gubemari) 
by rectors who rarely had cared to reside personally in the same, 
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but who caused the service of the Church on which a great and 
weighty cure of souls had rested, and still did rest, to be admi- 
nistered by stipendiary chaplains, while they themselves applied, 
according to their own pleasure, the fruits and offerings of the 
Church to their own use ; from whose long absence there ensued 
neglect of the cure of souls, diminution of divine worship, a 
defrauding of hospitality and of the relief of the poor, and great 
peril of souls. Recalling to memory [we are then told], and with 
the mind's eye beholding these long and continued misfortunes 
of the Church and its parishioners, they desired as far as with 
God's help they could, to provide suitable remedies against the 
recurrence of these neglects, defects, and mischiefs, and to 
secure a reformation of the premises." 

In their concluding prayer, the petitioners 

" besought the bishop with no moderate importunity that, con- 
sidering what had been premised, and considering further that 
the annual revenues and offerings of the church amounted to 
upwards of two hundred and fifty marks, a sum sufficient to 
support a larger number of persons to be employed in the service 
of God " than a single rector, the necessary steps be taken to 
effect this their desire and prayer. 



The writer will be obliged by information of cases 
of districts being detached from rich parishes, without 
sharing in the endowment. He wishes to tabulate 
such cases in a future publication. 
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Edited by John Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A. 

Sixth Edition^ Revised. Imperial %vo. 36^. 

The Life of Madame Louise de 

France, Daughter of Louis XV., known also as the Mother 
T6r^se de S. Augustin. By the Author of **A Dominican 
Artist," "The Life of S. Francis de Sales," &c. 

New Edition, Crown %vo. 6s, 

Life of Archbishop Fenelon. By 

the Author of ** Life of S. Francis de Sales," ** Life of Bossuet," 
** A Dominican Artist," &c. 

Crown Svo, [In the Press. 
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Nktrt PUBLXCATIONS 



The Treasury of Devotion : a 

Manual of Prayers for General and Daily Use. Compiled by a 
Priest. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of 
Clewer, Berks. 

Eighth Edition. i6mOj 2s. 6d.; Limp clothe 2s, 
Bound with the Book of Common Prayer, 3^. (>d. 

A Dominican Artist: a Sketch 

of the Life of the Rev. P^re Besson, of the Order of St. Dominic. 
By the Author of ** The Life of Madame Louise de France," &c. 

Second Edition. Crown %vo. 6j. 



The Reformation of the Church 

of England ; its History, Principles, and Results. A.D. 1514- 
1547. By John Henry Blunt, M.A„ Editor of "The 
Annotated Book of Common Prayer," and ** The Dictionary of 
Doctrinal and Historical Theology," &c. &c. 
Third Edition. %vo. ids. 



r^.jr,^^ ^, ■ 



Fables respecting the Popes of the 

Middle Ages : a Contribution to Ecclesiastical History. By 
John J. Ign. von Dollinger. Translated, with Introduc- 
tion and Appendices, by Alfred Plummer, M. A., late Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, Master of University 

College, Durham. 

%vo. 14J. 

Our Mother Church; being Simple 

Talk on High Topics. By Anne Mercier. 

Crown Svo. *js. 6d, 
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Messrs. Rivington's 



Household Theology : a Handbook 

of Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer 
Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, 
&c. &c. By John Henry Blunt, M.A. 

New Edition. Small Svo. 3J. 6^. 

Citrious Myths of the Middle 

Ages. By S. Baring- Gould, M.A., Author of " Post- 
Mediseval Preachers," &c. 

With Illustraiions, Neiu Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Prayer Book Interleaved. 

With Historical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes, arranged 
parallel to the Text. By the Rev. W. M. Campion, D.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, and Rector of St. 
Botolph's, and the Rev. W. J. Beamont, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Preface by th* 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. 

Seventh Edition. Small Svo. *js. 6d. 

The Book of Church Law ; being 

an Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Clergy and 

Laity of the Church of England. By the Rev. John Henry 

Blunt, M. A. , F. S. A. Revised by Walter G. F. PhiUimore, 

B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, and Chancellor of the Diocese of 

Lincoln. 

Crown Svo. *js. 6d. 
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Hymns and Poems for the Sick 

and Suffering. In connection with the Service for the Visita- 
tion of the Sick. Original, and selected from Various Authors. 
Edited by T. V. Fosbery, M. A. , Vicar of St Giles's, Reading. 
Nifw Edition. Small Svo. 3J. (>d. 
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NK-W PUBLICATIONS 



TAe New Mitre Hymnal; adapted 

to the Services of the Church of England. 

32Wtf. IX. dd. Limp cloth, \s. 
An Edition with Tunes, Royal Zvo. ^s. 

The Happiness of the Blessed^ 

Considered as to the Particulars of their State ; their Recognition 
of each other in that State ; and its Differences of Degrees. To 
which are added, Musings on the Church and her Services. 
By Richard Mant, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down 
and Connor. 

New Edition, Small Svo, 3^. 6d. 

A Shadow of Dante ; being an 

Essay towards studying Himself, his World, and his Pilgrimage. 
By Maria Francesca Rossetti. 

With Illustrations, Second Edition, Crown Svo, los, 6d, 

IVarnings of the Holy IVeek, etc. ; 

being a Course of Parochial Lectures for the Week before 
Easter and the Easter Festivals. By the Rev. William 
Adams, M. A., Author of ** Sacred Allegories." 

Sixth Edition. Small Svo. 4s. 6d. 



Consolatio ; or. Comfort for the 

Afflicted. Edited by the Rev. C. E. Kennaway. With a 
Preface by Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. 

New Edition, Small Svo, 3^. 6d, 
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mkssrs. Rivington's 



A Commentary^ Expository and 

Devotional, on the Order of the Administration of the Lord's 
Supper, according to the Use of the Church of England. By 
Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 

Sixth Edition, Small Svo. 6s, 

AlsOy a Cheap Editiotiy uniform with " Thoughts on Personal 
Keligion,^ and ** The Pursuit of Holiness.^* 3J. dd. 

The Annual Register ; a Review 

of Public Events at Home.and Abroad, for the Year 1874. 

%vo. 1 8 J. 
The Volumes of the Neiv Series^ 1863 to 1873, may be had^ i8j. each. 



The Knight of Intercession^ and 

other Poems. By the Rev. S. J. Stone, M.A., Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 

Second Edition. Small Srw. 6s. 

Bible Readings for Family 

Prayer. By the Rev. W. H. Ridley, M.A., Rector of 

Hambleden, Honorary Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Crown %vo. 

Old Testament — Genesis and Exodus. 2.s, , 

, , ^ , ^ , \ St. Matthew and St. Mark. 25, 

I'ourGospels, y. 6^. | st. Luke and St. John. 2J. 

The Acts. 2.C. 

Liber Precum Publicarum Rccle- 

sige Anglicanae. A Gulielmo Bright, A.M., et Petro 
Goldsmith Medd, A.M., Presbyteris, CoUegii Universitatis 
in Acad. Oxon. Sociis, Latine redditus. 

New Edition, •with Rubrics in red. Small Svo. 6s, 
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Ne^w Publications 



Sacred A Ikgories. The Shadow of 

the Cross— The Distant Hills— The Old Man's Home— The 
King's Messengers. By the Rev. W. Adams, M.A., late 
Fellow of Merton Collie, Oxford. 

With numerotis Illustrations. 

New Edition. One Vol. Crown Svo, ^s. 

The four Allegories separately. Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, each. 

Also, a Cheap Edition. Small Svo, is. each, 

A Glossary of Ecclesiastical 

Terms. Containing Brief Explanations of Words used in 
Theology, Liturgiology, Chronology, Law, Architecture, Anti- 
quities, Symbolism, Greek Hierology and Mediaeval Latin ; 
together with some account of Titles of our Lord, Emblems of 
Saints, Hymns, Orders, Heresies, Ornaments, Offices, Vest- 
ments and Ceremonial, and Miscellaneous Subjects. By 
Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 

Crown Svo, iSs, ■• 

Stones of the Temple ; or^ Lessons 

from the Fabric and Furniture of the Church. By Walter 
Field, M.A., F.S.A., Vicar of Godmersham. 

With Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown Svo. Js. 6d. 

The First Chronicleof^scendune, 

A Tale of the Days of Saint Dunstan. By the Rev. A. D. 
Crake, B.A., Chaplain of All Saints' School, Bloxham, 
Author of the "History of the Church under the Roman 
Empire." 

Crown Svo. 3^. (>d. 

A If gar the DanCy or the Second 

Chronicle of iEscendune. A Tale of the days of Edmund 
Ironside. By the Rev. A. D. Crake, B.A, Chaplain^of All 
Saints' School, Bloxham. 

Crown Svo. 3J. 6^. 
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MKSSRS. RXVINGTON'S 



A Companion to the Old Testa- 

ment 5 being a Plain Commentary on Scripture History, down 
to the Birth of our Lord 

Small ^vo, 3J. 6d. 

Also in Two Parts : — 

Part I.— The Creation of the World to the Reign of Saul. 
Part II.— The Reign of Saul to the Birth of Our Lord. 

Small Svo. 2s. each, 

A Companion to the New Testa- 

ment Uniform with **A Companion to the Old Testament" 

Small %vo, [In the Press, 

The Greek Testament. With a 

Critically Revised Text ; a Digest of Various Readings ; Mar- 
ginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage ; Prolegomena ; 
and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the use of 
Theological Students and Ministers. By Henry Alford, D.D., 
late Dean of Canterbury. 

New Edition, Four Volumes, Svo. 102s. ' 
The Volumes are sold separately, as follows : — 

Vol. L— THE FOUR GOSPELS. 2Ss, 
Vol. II.— ACTS TO II. CORINTHIANS. 24s, 
Vol. III.— GALATIANS TO PHILEMON. i8j. 
Vol. IV.— HEBREWS TO REVELATION. 32J. 

The New Testament for English 

Readers : containing the Authorized Version, with a revised 
English Text ; Marginal References ; and a Critical and Ex- 
planatory Commentary. By Henry Alford, D.D., late Dean 
of Canterbury. 
New Edition. Two Volumes^ or four Parts, Svo, 54J. 6d, 

The Volumes are sold separately, as follows : — 
Vol. L Part I.— THE THREE FIRST GOSPELS. 12s, 
Vol. I. Part IL— ST. JOHN AND THE ACTS, los, 6d, 
Vol. II. Part I.— THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. i6s. 
Vol. II. Part IL— HEBREWS TO REVELATION. i6s. 
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Nk-w Publications 



The Catholic Sacrifice. Sermons 

Preached at All Saints, Margaret Street. By the Rev. Berd- 
more Compton, M.A., Vicar of All Saints, Margaret Street. 

Crown %vo. t^s. 

Samaritans^ and other Sermons, 

preached in the Church of S. George the Martyr, Middlesex. 
By the Rev. Gerard Ludlow Hallett, B.C.L., Senior Curate, 
Deputy Minor Canon of Westminster, Chaplain to the National 
Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, Lecturer of S.S. 
Bene't and Peter, London. 

Second Edition, Crown %vo. y. 

Life and Correspondence of Samuel 

JOHNSON, D.D., Missionary of the Church of England in 
Connecticut, and First President of King's College, New York. 
By E. E. Beardsley, D.D., Author of "History of the 
Church in Connecticut. " 

With Portrait. Second Edition, %vo. I2x. 

Materials and Models for Latin 

Prose Composition. New Edition, rearranged, with fresh 
Pieces and additional References. By J. Y. Sargent, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford ; and T. F. 
Dallin, M. A., Tutor, late Fellow, of Queen's College, Oxford. 

Crown %vo, 6j. (yd. 

The Elements of Greek Acci- 

dence. With Philological Notes. By'E velyn Abbott, M. A. , 
of Balliol College, Oxford, Author of ** Selections from Lucian, 
with English Notes." 

Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 
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MKSSRS. RlYINGTON'S 



The Campaigns of Napoleon : 

Areola — ^Marengo — ^Jena — Waterloo — ^from Thiers' Histories 
of the French Revolution and the Consulate and the Empire. 
Edited, with English Notes, by Edward E. Bowen, M.A., 
Master of the Modem Side, Harrow School, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

With Maps, Four Volumes. Crown %vo, 4f. (>d, each. 

Vol. I. Areola. Vol. 2. Marengo. \Rea4y* 

Vol. 3. Jena. Vol. 4. Waterloo. [/« the Press. 

An Easy Introduction to Ckemis- 

try. Edited by the Rev. Arthur Rigg, M.A., late Principal 
of The College, Chester. 

With numerous Illustrations, New Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d, 

A Years Botany. Adapted to 

Home Readmg. By Frances Anna Kitchener. 
Illustrated by the Author, Crown Svo. 5j. 

Rivingtons Mathematical Series 

A complete Prospectus ^ with Opinions , may he had free on 

application. 

English School-Classics. Edited 

by Francis Storr, B.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough 
College, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Bell 
University Scholar. 

A Prospectus may be had free on application. 
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TSLkvi Publications 



Historical Handbooks. Edited by 

Oscar Browning, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cam- 
bridge ; Assistant-Master at Eton College. 

Crown %7W. 3^. 6d, each. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH INSTITUTIONS. By 
Philip V. Smith, M.A, Barrister-at-Law ; Fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge. 

HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. Adapted from 
the French of M. Demogeot by Christiana Bridge. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE. From A.D. 395 to 800. By A. 
M. Curteis, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and Assistant-Master at Sherborne School. 

HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLISH LAW. By Sir 
Roland Knjrvet Wilson, Bart., M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

[In the Press. 

ENGLISH HISTORY IN THE XIVth CENTURY. 
By Charles H. Pearson, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. [In the Press. 

Catena Classicorum. A Series of 

Classical Authors. Edited by Members of both Universities, 
under the Direction of the Rev. Arthur Holmes, M.A., 
Senior Fellow and Dean of Clare College, Cambridge, and 
late Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall ; and the Rev. 
Charles Bigg, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church, Oxford ; Principal of Brighton College. 

A Prospectus with Opinions of the Press may be had free* 

Messrs. Rivingtons Educational 

LIST, with Specimen pages and Opinions of the Press, 
may be had free on application. 
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J0e%a pamptUtflT 



Reasons for Revising the New Lectionary. A 

Letter to the Venerable Edward Bickersteth, D.D., Prolocutor 
of the Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury. By 
Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 

Second Edition, %vo. is. 

Senates and Synods : their Respective Func- 
tions and Uses, with reference to the "Public Worship R^^u- 
lation Bill.** With*a "Plea for Toleration by Law, in certain 
Ritual Matters." By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of 

Lincoln. 

Small St'o, id. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy and Church- 

wardens of the Diocese of Worcester, at his Visitation in June 
1874. By Henry, Lord Bishop of Worcester. 

%vo, \s. 



A Cfiarge delivered to the Clergy of the 

Diocese of St. Asaph at his Second Visitation, September and 
October 1874. By Joshua Hughes, D.D., Bishop of St. 
Asaph. 

%vo, is. 

Speech delivered in the House of Lords, on 

Tuesday, April 2i, 1874, on Moving for a Select Committee to 
Inquire into the Laws relating to Patronage, Simony, and Ex- 
change of Benefices in the Church of England. By the Bishop 

of Peterborough. 

%vo. 6d. 
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Ne^w Pamphlets 



The Position of the Celebrant at the Holy 

Communion, as ruled by the Purchas Judgment ; considered 
in a Letter to the Lord Bishop of Winchester. By Morton 
Shaw, M.A., Rector of Rougham, Suffolk ; Rural Dean. 

Second Edition, %vo. is, 

A Charge delivered at his Fourteenth Visita- 
tion of the Archdeaconry of Buckingham, in June 1874. ^7 
Edward Bickersteth, D.D., Prolocutor of the Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury, Archdeacon of Buckingham, 
Honorary Canon of Christ Church, and Vicar of Aylesbury. 

Svo. IS. 

Charges delivered at his Primary Visitation 

of the Archdeaconry of Totnes in 1874, by Alfred Earle, 
M.A, Archdeacon of Totnes, on the Necessity of certain 
Church Reforms, the Reform of Patronage, Reform of Episcopal 
Visitation, etc., our Duty towards Nonconformists, our Duty 
to the Masses, some Pressing Duties of Churchwardens and 
Cler^. 

%njo, 2s. 6d. 

Sacramental Confession examined by Pastoral 

Experience. A Letter to the Right Rev. and Right Hon. the 
Lord Bishop of London. By the Rev. C. F. Lewder, M. A., 
Vicar of S. Peter*s, London Docks. 

%vo, I J. 

Auricular Confession and Particular Absolu- 

tion : a Letter to his Parishioners. By Henry Howarth, 
B.D., Rector of St. George's, Hanover Square, and one of Her 
Majesty's Chaplains in Ordinary. 

^o, 6d. 
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Nkw Pamphlkts 



Fasting Communion — Non - communicating 

Attendance — ^Auricular Confession — ^The Doctrine of Sacrifice 

— The Eucharistic Sacrifice. By Edward Me3rrick Goul- 

burn, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Norwich. Being an Appendix 

to the Author's Commentary on " The Office of the Holy 

Communion." 

Crown ^0. 2s. 

Unity with Division in the Established 

Church Possible and Essential. A Sermon preached at S. 
Mary's Parish Church, Reading, on the Tenth Sunday after 
Trinity, August 9, 1874. By Arthur Purey-Cust, M.A., 
Vicar of S. Mary's, Reading, and Rural Dean. 

%vo. 



Hints towards Peace in Ceremonial Matters. 

By A. J. B. Beresford Hope, M.P. 

Earl Nelson on the Present Position of the 

High Church Party. 

%vo. (id. 

Reasonings on Some Disputed Points of Doc- 

trine. By Lord Redesdale. 

%vo, 6d. 

The Shortened Order for Morning and Even- 

ing Prayer daily throughout the Year, except on Sunday, 
Christmas Day, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, and Ascension 
Day. With " The Act of Uniformity Amendment Act" 

Royal ^2mo, id. 
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Nkw Pamphlkts 



An Additional Order for Evening Prayer on 

Sundays and Holy-Days throughout the Year, taken from the 
Holy Scriptures and Book of Common Prayer, and approved by 
the Ordinary for use in the Diocese of Peterborough. With 
a Table of Occasional Psalms and Lessons as approved by 
the Ordinary. 

Royal ^2mo. id. 



A Form of Prayer taken from the .Holy 

Scriptures and Book of Common Prayer. To be used upon St. 
Andrew's Day, or upon any of the Seven Days next following, 
being the Day or Days of Intercession for a Blessing upon the 
Missionary Work of the Church. Approved by the Ordinary 
for use in the Dioceses of Rochester, Oxford, Peterborough, and 
Llandaff. 

Royal ^2mo, id. 



A Charge delivered to the Clergy and Church- 

wardens of the Diocese of Rochester in October 1873, at his 
Second Visitation. By Thomas Legh, Bishop of Rochester. 



%V0, IS. 



Proposed Scheme for a Biennial Table of 

Sunday Proper Lessons. By Robert Kennion, M.A., Rector 
of Acle. 

Small Szfo. 3^. 
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Small ^0, 2s. 6d. each, 

A Key to the Knowledge and Use of the Book 

of Comixion Prayer. By John Henry Blunt, M. A., F.S.A., 
Editor of "The Annotated Book of Common Prayer/' 

A Key to the Knowledge and Use of the Holy 

Bible. By John Henry Blunt, M.A. 

A Key to the Knowledge of Church History 

(Ancient). Edited by John Henry Blunt, M. A. 

A Key to the Knowledge of Church History 

(Modem). Edited by John Henry Blunt, M. A. 

A Key to Christian Doctrine and Practice. 

(Founded on the Church Catechism.) By John Henry Blunt, 
M.A. 



A Key to the Narrative of the Four Gospels. 

By John Pilkington Norris, M.A., Canon of Bristol, for- 
merly one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 

A K^ to the Narrative of the Acts of the 

Apostles. By John Pilkington Norris, M. A. 
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BtDtngton'is 2Det)otional %txitst 

El^antly printed with red borders, i6mo, 2s, 6d, 

Thomas cb KempiSy Of the Imitation of Christ. 
Introduction to the Devout Life, 

From the French of S. Francis of Sales, Bishop and Prince of 
Geneva. 

A Short and Plain Instruction for the Better 

Understanding of the Lord's Supper: to which is annexed, the 
Office of the Holy Communion, with Proper Helps and Directions. 
By Thomas Wilson, D. P. , late Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
Complete Edition^ in large type. 

The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living, 

By Jeremy Taylor, D.D., Bishop of Down and Connor, and 
Dromore. 

The Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying. 

By Jeremy Taylor, D.D., Bishop of Down and Connor, and 
Dromore. 
The "Holy Living " and the " Holy Dying ** may be had 
bound together in One Vol. 5j. 

A Practical Treatise concerning Evil Thoughts. 

By William ChUcot, M.A. 

The English Poems of George Herbert. 

Together with his Collection of Proverbs, entitled "Jacula 
Prudentum." 

The Christian Year : Thoughts in. Verse for 

the Simdays and Holy Days throughout the Year. 



Cheap Edition^ without the Red Borders. 

Thomas cL Kempisy Of the Imitation of Christ. 

Limp clothe is.; or in cover, 6d. 

Bishop Wilson^ s Holy Communion. 

Large type. Limp cloth, is.; or in cover, 6d, 

yeremy Taylor^ s Holy Living. Ump doth, u. 
yeremy Tayloi^s Holy Dying. Limp doth, \s. 
Holy Living and Holy Dying, in One Voi, zs. 6d. 

The Christian Year. Limp doth, u., or in cover, 6d. 



Commentary on ttie (i5o0pet0 

Devotional Commentary on the Gospel Narra- 

TIVE. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 

New Edition, ' Eight Volumes, Crown Svo, ^s, each. 
Thoufflits on the Study of the Holy Dospela 

Characteristic Differences in the Four Gospels — Our Lord's Manifestations oj 
Himself— The Rule of Scriptural Interpretation furnished by our Lord-^ 
Analogies of the Gospel— Mention of Angels in the Gospels — Places of Our 
Lord's Abode and Ministry — Our Lord's Mode of Dealing with His 
Apostles — Conclusion. 

A Harmony of the Four Ryansrelists. 

Our Lord*s Nativity — Our Lord's Ministry {Second Year) — Our Lord's 
Ministry {Third Year)— The Holy Week— Our Lord's Resurrection. 

Our Lord's Nativity. 
The Birth at Bethlehem— The Baptism in Jordan— The First Passover. 

Our Lord's Ministry. Second Year. 

The Second Passover— Christ with the Twelve— The Twelve sent Forth. 
Our Lord's Ministry. Third Yesu*. 

Teaching in Galilee — Teaching at Jerusalem — La^t Journey from Galilee to 

Jerusalem, 

The Holy Week. 

The Approach to Jerusalem— The Teaching in the Temple — The Discourse on 

the Mount of Olives— The Last Supper. 

Our Lord's Passion. 

The Hour of Darkness— The Agony— The Apprehension— The Condemnation - 
The Day of Sorrows— The Hall of Judgment— The Cruci^xion—The 
Sepulture. 

Our Lord's Resurrection. 

The Day of Days— The Grave Visited— Christ Appearing— The Going to 
Emmaus—The Forty Days— The Apostles Assembled— The Lake in Galilee 
— The Mountain in Galilee — The Return from Galilee, 

tffintfotm foitfr tje atrobe. 
The Apocalypse, with Notes and Reflections, sj. 

ISg tfte game autjor. 
Sermons on the Epistles and Gospels for the 

Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. Two Vols. 5 j. 
each. 

The Characters of the Old 

Testament : a Series of 
Sermons. 5^. 



Female Characters of 

Holy Scripture : a Series of 
Sermons. 5^. 



/ 
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